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The Other 


By Roy Temple House 


HEN thou didst strike thy brother, didst not see 
{Or was it passion made thine eye so dim) 
That He stood there between, to plead with thee, 
And thy biow fell on Him ? 


When thou hast spoken words of bitter blame 
(Each word a cunning-cruel poisoned dart), 

Didst know the weapon could not find its aim 
But through His shielding heart ? 





_—————— 


An Index to the contents of The Sunday School 
Times for 1918, both general and classified by de- 
partments, by titles, and by authors, giving also 
titles and Pie Pet of books noticed, may be had from 
The Sunday School Times Company for ten cents. 


e 
The Waiting Christ 


Our Lord’s return is dependent upon the faith- 
fulness of his representatives on earth in preaching 
the Gospel. In the Church of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople, there is on the wall a wonderful mosaic figure 
of the Christ, but it is blurred over with wash and 
pigment, the result of the vandalism of the Turks 
when they took this church from the Christians cen- 
turies ago. But the faint outline is still visible. The 
Greek Church is now asking the Allied. Governments 
to restore to it this ancient church building. Quite 





apart from the question of the apostate character of 

at church, the request is meeting with sympathy 
the world over. The first thing that will be done, 
when it is qeere will be to clear away the paint 
that hides The Waiting Christ, as the obscured 
mosaic is called, and let the world gaze upon its ap- 
pealing art and beauty. Is this not a parable? Our 
Christ has been waiting for nineteen centuries. He is 
in the attitude of “expecting” (Heb. 10:13), and 
when the last one of “the people for his name” (Acts 
15:14) is “gathered out” of the world, his long hid 
glory, which we can only imagine as Paul (2 Cor. 
12:2) and John (Rev. 1: 13-17) describe it from 
their foreglimpses, will be revealed. How much are 
we responsible for the long delay? ; 


x 
Plenty of Time 


Time is one thing of which we always have all 
that we need. We may not always have all the 
time we want, but that is another matter. We often 
Want time to do things that God would not have us 
do; we often use time for such things; and then 
of course we are short of the time that we need to 
do the things we ought to-do. But the person who 
“keeps in the center of the will of God” has plenty 
of time. As has been keenly said, “There is always 
time to do the will of God if you do the will of God 
all the time.” God is never short of time; he is the 
greatest worker in the universe, yet he always has 
all the time needed for his great work. His believ- 
ing and obedient workers have as much time as he 
has. Shall we not enter into the secret of being rich 


in time? 
_ 


When the Enemy Triumphs 


Faith lets God make our program. Faith lets 
God decide what experience we are to have. Un- 
belief wants to make its own program, and wants to 
decide the results for itself. But to the really 
yielded and believing child of God twe entirely dif- 
ferent kinds of experience may come. In certain 
cases God may grant a wonderful, supernatural de- 
liverance from the power of the enemy at every 
pont. In other cases, God may withhold such de- 
iverance ‘and let the enemy triumph—or seem to 


The Antidote 


HEN the Allied nations celebrated with the 

wildest demonstrations of joy the signing 

of the Armistice on November 11, it was 
almost universally believed that the subsiding of 
the waves of war would mean the gradual restora- 
tion of calm to Europe. But it has not been so. 
Even while the Peace Congress has been sitting, 
Europe has been a boiling cauldron, and, as the 
sons of the prophets cried out to Elisha when they 
were being accidentally fed with poison gourds, 
“There is death in the pot!” The war-stirred reign 
of anarchy, compared with which the Reign of Terror 
in France was a small affair, has continued, — and 
spread. 

In Russia, where Bolshevism was born, its ad- 
herents, not content with the assassination of the 
Czar and his family, continued to slaughter many 
men of influence who would net accept the doc- 
trines of ultra socialism. In Germany, the Spartacan 
uprising turned the streets of Berlin into a battle- 
ground. Men high in public life have been assassi- 
nated in Germany and Austria. 

“Civilization Imperiled” is the title of a remark- 
able warning by Alfred Noyes in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of April 12. “A few years ago,” he says, 
“the title of this article would have seemed fantastic 
to the majority of level-headed men and women. 
To-day it is the expression of a constant thought that 
troubles all of us.” 

The reasons given by this writer for the imperil- 
ing of civilization are these: “East of the Rhine 
there is no _ stable government in Europe”; 
there are “attempts to organize crime in the interests 
of the Proletariat,’ and “authenticated. reports of 
attempts to ‘nationalize women.’” But lawlessness is 


triumph — in a terribly real way. In the “West- 
minster Abbey” of faith, the 11th chapter of Hebrews, 
we find both kinds of experience. In some of the 
faith-tests the people of God were delivered from 
bodily harm, as when “they ape through the Red 
Sea as by dry land,”.while their enemies, the Egyp- 
tians, “were swallowed up” (v. 29). Similarly other 
believers “through faith . . . stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the power of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword,” and “women received their dead by 
a resurrection” (vs. 33, 35). But see the other side of 
the faith-test. Other children of God, equally yielded 
and believing, “were tortured, .. . had trial of mock- 
ings and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and 
imprisonment: they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, they were tempted, they were slain with the 
sword” (vs. 35-38). Why such a difference in the ex- 
periences of God’s own children, by his directing or 
permitting? Because God knew it was best. Those 
over whom the enemy was seemingly permitted to 
triumph, for the time being, knew that they should 
“obtain a better resurrection” (v. 35). Faith knows 
that whatever is the will of God is best. 


sx 
The Arch Hinderer 


Though he can never frustrate, Satan is always 
trying to hinder, God’s purposes. Thomas E, Stephens, 
of the Great Commission Prayer League, very truly 
says of the evil one, “He is not only a liar and mur- 
derer from the beginning, and not only the deceiver 
of God’s people and the accuser of the brethren, but 
he is the arch hinderer from every good work; and 
the only effectual remedies against him are the Word, 
and prayer in the Holy Ghost” Do we think 
enough about Satan in his capacity of the hinderer? 
He tried to hinder Paul in his missionary work 
among the Gentiles (1 Thess. 2:18). He hinders 
angels as well as men, and was able to delay an 
answer to one of Daniel’s prayers: for three weeks 
(Dan. 10:13, 20). He tries to prevent the seed of 
the Word maturing by planting tares (Matt. 13:25). 
Of course, realizing that prayer is a. great weapon 
with which to hinder his hindrances, Satan tries to 
hinder prayer itself. Peter knew that, and, at one 
point, expressly warned against it (1 Peter 3:7). 
How is Satan blocking your growth and service? 


for Bolshevism 


not confined to Europe. “I personally heard the same 
doctrine openly supported from the platform of 
Carnegie Hall in New York by the Bolshevists of 
America at a recent red-flag meeting,” continues Mr. 
Noyes. “We hear even of attempts to ‘level intel- 
ligence,’ so that there shall be penalties even for 
intellectual distinction. In the art and literature 
‘of the day we can see for ourselves all those destruc- 
tive forces actually at work attacking the higher 
standards on behalf of a leagued mediocracy, and 
carrying the world with them on a wave of loose 
sexual suggestion.” 

Mr. Noyes declared that he has long hoped that 
“the free winds of the Western World would help 
to blow away the poisonous exhalations of Europe, 
and that America would stand firm against even the 
intellectual fashion of Europe.” But he is becoming 
alarmed in the tendency even in the United States 
“to follow the fashion of Europe and declare that 
faithlessness and the absence of all ethical codes are 
the signs of great literature.” 

Mr. Noyes is on the right track in the search for 
the remedy when he says that this is law, — and law 
based on the Bible. “The law is our only pathway 
through chaos; and as the old Scripture -said, ‘Thy 
Word is a lantern unto my feet.’ In the moral world 
this is equally true. The soul of humanity cannot 
live without religion; and our only hope is that man- 
kind may now return to the first four words of the 
Bible: ‘In the beginning God.’” The need of religion 
as an antidote to Bolshevism is urgent, because “a 
quarter of a century ago all the creeds went into the 
melting pot,” and there has been an almost complete 
downfall of religion among the so-called “intel- 
lectuals” of Europe. Mr. Noyes continues to argue 
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that Belshevism cannot be met with the weapons 
of the political opportunists, but it must be “attacked 
on the really fundamental ground that it substi- 
tutes ‘Thou shalt steal,’ and ‘Thou shalt commit 
urder’ for the old laws of "2 

This thoughtful writer is right, of course, in point- 
ing to religion, to the Bible, as the remedy. But he 
might have gone farther and pointed out the point of 


‘-contact for applying the remedy. The world is ram- 


ant with lawlessness to-day because children in the 

omes of the world are almost everywhere disobe- 
dient! At least this is a statement made recently by 
a Christian leader. The godless home is the spawn- 
ing place of Bolshevism. The Word of God kept 
away from the people by ecclesiastical tyranny in 
Russia, and the Word of God attacked as a m b 
the schoolmen of Germany — and behold a Bolshevi 
Europe! 

The spirit of lawlessness is already working in 
America. It was only recently that we were reading 
in the morning papers of “infernal machines” in 
neatly gomee boxes being posted in New York City 
for delivery to men of prominence here and there 
throughout the country. The vigilance of a postal 
clerk helped to thwart the plot, but at least one bomb 
went through the mails, with the result that the hand 
of a servant girl in the family of a United States 
Senator was blown off. It is only by the strict man- 
date of the law~and the sleepless vigilance of the 

olice that the red flag parade and lawless soap- 

x oratory can to-day be suppressed. 

The strength of America was the old Puritan 
home, but that influence has been in process of dis- 
sipation for half a century. There must be a return 
to it, with its family altar; to instruction in the Word 
of Gad, and to the training of children in the dis- 
cipline and admonition of the Lord. Instead of in- 
struction and training they are being allowed to-read 
what they please. Suny a pure-minded girl into 
whose hands a vile story book has accidentally fallen, 
even while her conscience warns her that she is doing 
wrong, will continue to finish the book because its 
lurid interest has gripped her. Have you any idea 
what your children are.reading? It is no longer the 
fashion for such wholesome bcoks as the Leather- 
stocking Tales by James Fenimore Cooper, and 
stories of the pioneer days in the Middle West by 
Edward Eggleston, to be read. Mr. Noyes warns 
against the vicious literature of the day. He de- 
clares that European literature and certain sections 
of American literature “have been increasingly Bol- 
shevistic during the last thirty years. Vicious liter- 
ature has been common in every age; but it has been 
reserved for our own to produce a literature that 
deliberately erases the ‘not’ from every law of God or 
man and proceeds to preach a creed of immorality 
as the Gospel of the future. A publisher recently 
brought out a collection of so-called modern agp 
in which there was one piece‘so vile, so utterly evil 
that it could have been produced only by the type of 
mind that has been made familiar to us by the 
Bryce report; and yet this book was praised, care- 
lessly, by a hundred newspapers and had a certain 
vogue.” 

The youth must be protected from the god- 
less school and college. The Sunday School Times, 
in the remarkable articles recently published by a 
university graduate, has pointed out that professors 
in our universities admit that they are pagan in the 
sense that cultured Greece was pagan. Another writer 
in a leading secular magazine some years ago quoted a 
number of statements made by professors in various 
universities. Some of these statements follow: 

“The Decalogue is no more sacred than a syllabus” ; 
“the home as an institution is doomed”; “there are 
no absolute evils”; “immorality is simply an act in 
contravention of society’s accepted standards” ; “change 
from one religion to another is like getting a new 
hat”; “moral precepts are passing shibboleths”; “con- 
ceptions of right and wrong are as unstable as styles 
of dress”; “wide stairways are open between social 
levels, but to the climber children are encumbrances” ; 
“the sole effect of profligacy is to fill tiny graves”; 
and “there can be and are holier alliances outside 
the marriage bond than within it!” 

To send a boy or girl, a young man or a young 
woman, to a university or college where such God- 
dishonoring doctrine is taught, is taking terrible risk. 
But there are, thank God, colleges and universities 
that are built upon the foundation of the Word of 
God itself. 

There must be a return to the Puritan home, to the 
Scotch home which Burns pictures in his “Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” the home in which the Fifth 
Commandment meant something, and where the New 
Testament endorsements of it, such as, “Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right,” 
were practised. 

It is refreshing to turn from the picture of the 
average home to-day to famous Christian homes 
that have immeasurably blessed the world. Such a 
home, for instance, as Carlyle came out of. Margaret 
Aitken Carlyle, though she had but a slight oppor- 
tunity for education, had learned to read in her youth, 
but she forced herself to learn how to write when she 
was grown in order to correspond with her ambitious 
son, “Tammas,” when he went to Edinburgh and 
later to London to make his career. How delightful 
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Are You Having Victory To-day ? 
“Behold, Jehovah’s hand is not 





shortened, that it cannot save” 
(Isa. 59 : 1) 





the correspendence that passed between them. She 
was always wpge ine “a piece of ham and a mind- 
ing of butter,” with such exhortation as this: 

‘Oh, Tom, mind the golden season of youth, and 
remember your Creator in the days of youth. Seek 
God while he may be found. Call upon him while he 
is near. We hear that the world by wisdom knew 
not God. Pray for his presence with you, and his 
counsel to guide you. Have you got through the 
Bible yet? if you have, read it again. I hope you 
will not weary, and may the Lord open your under- 
standing. . . . Now, Tom, be sure to tell me about 
your chapters.” 

And then “Tom’s” reply, as he sent home his soiled 
linen for mother to wash: “I am rather afraid I have 
not been quite regular in reading that best of Books 
which you recommend to me. Last night I was read- 
ing upon my favorite Job, and I hope to do better in 
time to come.” And out of a life made tragic with 
dyspepsia, which he said was always “a rat gnaw- 
ing at the pit of his stomach,” Thomas Carlyle as- 
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serted of the devotion of his mother: “It is the one 
eternal spring in a life which has had much of Sahara 
in it.” 
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The. warning of Mr. Noyes o 
lenge to ministers and Sunday- 
ents and teachers to stand by 


day-School Association in its crusade for parent- 
training, upon which special emphasis was laid at the 
International Convention at Buffalo, last June. We 


cannot have Thomas Carlyles without Margaret 
Aitkens; we cannot turn out John Wesleys and 
—— Wesleys without Susanna Annesleys, nor 
eorge Washingtons without Mary Balls. ese 
mothers were specialists in child-training. The par- 
ent-training department of the International Asso- 
a is potential with possibilities for making Bible 
omes. . 

Parents will never “command” their households, 
as Abraham did his, until God speaks to them. Is 
not Mr. Noyes virtually arguing for a revival when 
he tells us that the world is sick because it is losing 
the Bible and religion? There is nothing comparable 
to a revival for setting up Christian homes. You 
may help in bringing the revival that so many Chris- 
tians are concerned to have to-day. The Great Com- 
mission Prayer League has a plan for securing a 
modern “Fifty Thousand Which Could Keep Rank” 
(1 Chron. 12:33). An editorial appearing in The 
Sunday School Times of May 24 under the title os 
quoted has been republished, and may be had free 
of charge (its publication being provided by free- 
will offerings) from The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany. It will tell you how to have a part in apply- 


ing the remedy for Bolshevism. 





Safe Federation 


I am living in a town of five or six hundred. The 
churches we have are Baptist, Methodist Episcopal 
South, United Brethren, Episcopal, and Dunker. 

Our pastors are not well paid. We live in a rich 
wheat country. 

A successful union evangelistic meeting has just 
closed. There. seems to be a strong feeling toward 
federation. A prominent citizen is in communication 
with the University of Chicago for some suggestions, 
and the possibility of securing a minister with no church 
preference, 

I am seeking your advice. Would you advise feder- 
ation, and if so would you in any sense advise a com- 
munity church without denomination?—An Interested 
Reader. : 


The principle of federation is a sound one. Union 
in Christian service and worship, among true be- 
lievers in the one and only Saviour and Lord Jesus 
Christ, is the declared will of God. ; 

But federation and union may be, and sometimes 
are, accompanied by factors that are unsound and 
harmful. The true believer needs to keep clearly 
in mind the factors that make for sound and help- 
ful union, and not be led aside into any sort of union 
that lacks those factors. 

If the Christian people of thi$ town, for example, 
should decide to unite and have only one church there 
might be very real advantages in this, provided the 
doctrina! position of this union church should in- 
clude the fundamentals of “the faith once for all 
delivered unto the saints.” And any minister called 
to such a union church should express in writing 
his unequivocal belief in each one of a carefully 
stated set of fundamental doctrines, in order to safe- 
guard the church and the community. 

The regrettable fact is that the tendency of both 
church federation and church union to-day is in the 
opposite direction from this. It is a tendency toward 
federation or union at the expense of the funda- 
mentals of the faith. It is a movement for “getting 
together” with certain activities as the goal rather 
than the propagation of the true faith as the goal. 
Fellowship for service and activity, rather than fel- 
lowship for tke faith, seems to be the- dominant 
thought. This means a federation or union that seeks 
to secure desirable fruits while ignoring the necessity 
of the root: And rather than unite or federate at 
the cost of ignoring or minimizing any of the funda- 
mentals that are declared in the Word of God, it 
would surely be far better to have different individ- 
ual congregations true to the Word of God, whatever 
name they might bear. 

A suggestive though not comprehensive statement 
of Christian fundamentals that should be held by any 
sound union church, in order to safeguard the con- 
gregation and the community, is as follows: 

The unique, inspired authority and infallibility of the 

entire Bible in every part as the Word of God. 

The lost condition of all men by nature, as the re- 

sult of Adam’s fall. 

The deity of Jesus Christ, different in kind as well as 

in degree from any so-called “divinity” of man. 

The virgin birth of Jesus Christ. 

Salvation. for men only by faith in Christ and his 





finished work, who by his death became man’s Saviour. 
by becoming man’s Substitute, receiving in Himself 
the penalty of man’s sin and the necessary and holy 
wrath of God against sin. 
The resurrection of the body of Christ and of all men. 
The personality of the Holy Spirit. 


The Sunday School Times will be glad to hear 
from readers in communities where churches of dif- 
ferent denominations have united on. a sound doc- 
trinal basis. 

_ That federation of believers of different denomina- 
tions can be accomplished with great blessing on a 
sound basis was shown in an article in the “Funda- 
mentals” Number of The Sunday School Times of 
April 26, by the Rev. Henry W. Frost, Home Di- 
rector for North America of the China Inland Mis- 
sion. Mr. Frost’s article was entitled “Missions and 
the Federation Problem,” and he showed how such 
missions have for years past, on the -foreign mis- 
sion field, solved the problem on a soundly evangel- 


ical basis. 
a“ 


When Was the Victory Won? 


A Canadian friend of The Sunday School Times 
sends a question, and then makes the illuminating 
and beautiful reply which follows the question: 


If our victory was won by Christ on Calvary, why has 
not the warfare with Satan ceased? 


“In the Great War just closing, the 8th of August, 
1918, was the day which the ex-Kaiser and Luden- 
dorff have admitted marked the defeat of their 
armies. 

“For me this is most significant. My only son 
went forth that day and engaged the enemy from 
the air. He was one of the many among the Allied 
airmen, infantry, and artillery who together repulsed 
the invading armies and sent them back on their 
long retreat. 

“But a cross (made from a four-bladed aero- 
plane propeller) marks where my dear boy fell. The 
commanding officer of his squadron, telling the lo- 
cation, wrote: “The day on which your son gave 
his life for us may well be said to be the decisive 
day of the war.’ But full three months passed 
before the fighting had ceased. 

“Little did we know on the 8th of August what was 
happening. Even the death of the one who stood 
for us, between us and the enemy, was not reported 
for several weeks. Now, it is a sacred and important 
day, and the spot in France where the cross was 
put up is revered by us. 

“The world did not know what was happening 
when God’s only Son gave his life for us. But that 
was the day of victory, even though He died. Cal- 
vary, where His cross stood, is the most sacred spot 
on earth. There the Enemy of our souls was turned 
back, crushed forever, and our salvation won. 

“Peace is assured, yet the angry Enemy, cruelly 


devastating as he retreats, is trying to make the world 
still believe he is not conquered. But we know that 
the conflict was ‘finished’ at Calvary.” 
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Heinz, the Robert Raikes of Mission Lands 


How a seed he planted at the Toronto Convention 
sprouted and grew 


By Frank | Brown of the World's poe on on y 





. 


HE Hon, John Wanamaker was saying: “We 

are getting older and we ask ourselves as the 

years go by, ‘Are we doing our best? Are we 

doing our best? The Sunday-school is the hope of 
the church. Our hope is in the Sunday-school.’” 

It was on the afternoon of May 14. Mr. Wana- 

maker was addressing a group of earnest men seated 


about the headquarters room of the World’s Sunday- 


ool Association, in the Metropolitan Tower in New 
York. They composed the Executive Committee of 
that Association, and were holding the annual ses- 
sion of the Committee. 2 

The Chairman of that Committee, Mr. H. J. 
Heinz, had planned to be we: but had only a 
few days before contracted a cold that developed 
‘swiftly into double pneumonia. Mr. Wanamaker 
had brought a word of partial encouragement,—a late 
report from the’ sick room. He had been speaking 
of the great opportunity for a forward evangelistic 
movement in Japan following the Tokyo Conven- 
tion, and had placed his hand upon the door-knob 
preparing to go to catch his train to Philadelphia, 
when the news came that Mr. Heinz .had passed 
away at 3.50 P. M. Sa ) 

That company of leaders bowed in silence, stricken 
by the greatness of the loss. Mr. Wanamaker closed 
his eyes, tears streamed down his cheeks, and he said 
quietly, “A great man has gone.” He had been inti- 
mately associated with Mr. Heinz for many years 
in the official leadership of the Sunday-school work 
of the great State of ‘Pennsylvania, —a State which 
constantly registered new. advances in its Sunday- 
school service, and he knew the worth of his friend. 

A few days after that I was seated in one of the 
rooms of Mr. Heinz’s beautiful home at Greenlawn, 
East Liberty, near Pittsburgh. About that room 
were gathered the honorary pall-bearers in attend- 
ance upon the funeral services of our friend and 
leader. One of these men, Mr. S. S. Marvin, Vice- 
President of the National Biscuit Company, and a 
Sunday-school associate of Mr. Heinz, turned to his 
neighbor and said, “The class of men about this 
room is the finest testimonial to the character and 
work of Mr. Heinz.” That group included two 
Judges of the parcene Court of Pennsylvania, a 
Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals of Canada, 
business men of the highest rank, educators, repre- 
sentatives: of organized Sunday-school work, and 
a missionary from Japan. 

Upward from the Four-Acre Patch 

It was a long step from the boy of seventeen, culti- 
vating four acres at Sharpsburg, Pa., to the presi- 
dency of a world-wide business enterprise known 
throughout the world for fair dealing, for integrity, 
for steady expansion, for the right treatment of its 
thousands of employees. 

From the simplicity of his mother’s home it seerged 
a far cry to that home at Greenlawn which was a 
treasure-house of the best in art, every piece selected 
with painstaking care because of some outstanding 
quality. 

With but a fair schooling as a life start, he lived 
to make a decided contribution to the university con- 
struction of his own and other States, and he keenly 
appreciated scholastic ability when that ability was 
harnessed to great causes and worthy ideals and ob- 
jectives. . 

The life of this man was shot through with fine 
ideals, with character, beauty, and purpose, because 
of the training and character and rare good sense of 
a great mother. And throughout his life, in busi- 
ness and home and society, by printed motto and in 
public statement, he gave high honor to her. 

Just three weeks before, 1 had spent a day—one of 
many remembered days—with Mr. Heinz at his 
home. It was spent, as was every day, in busy 
employment,—giving directions to workmen in the 
plans of reconstruction or improvement constantly 
going on about his place, in the visitation of his busi- 
ness offices, in special conference over some new 
advertising plans, in directions to his secretary con- 
cerning benevolences, a number of acccumulated 
matters, and in arranging for a gathering in the audi- 
torium of his factory of his employees that they 
might hear some messages from his friends, and 
congratulate them upon their fine record on Liberty 
Loan subscriptions. 

How his employees regarded him was shown when 
he crossed the threshold of the door leading into the 
auditorium. They applauded him to the echo. He 
seemed a father to them, rather than an employer. 

But that night, after dinner in his home, he brought 
out the Bible, as was his custom. It was a large 
Bible, with clasps, presented to him by his mother, 
and he was reading it through once more. The 
chapter ends were marked with peticil, shdwing the 








stopping points in progress through the Word. 
And afer reading from that Book, fragrant with 
the memories of that mother, we prayed together. 
It was just here, in the consciousness of God’s pres- 
ence, that strength came for the battle and burden 
of each day to that busy life. This was the secret of 
his life and work. 

Mr Heinz was a man of intense convictions, rigid 
as to principle, quick in the application of ideas. 
When his prohibition principles brought about the 
country-wide boycott of his goods by the hotel and 
restaurant people who sold liquor, he swerved not 
one iota from_his course, and his sons and business 
associates stood with him in this attitude, although 
it cost, them hundreds of thousands of dollars. e 
was no time or interest server. 

He believed thoroughly in the right selection and 
the adequate training of leaders, both in business 
and Sunday-school lines. 

“Find your man, train your man, inspire your man, 
and you will hold your man,” was the subject of one 
of his last addresses to his managers. Mr. Heinz 
did not expect perfection of men. He selected men 
because of adaptation to.a particular class of work, 
and made the most of their capacities; but he never 
expected of a man that which, because of defective 
personal equipment, he could not perform. He 
rarely made mistakes in his judgment of men. 

He made it a ‘practise not to proceed until he could 
see the end of a plan. Once he saw what the out- 
come was likely to be, he was ready to back his 
judgment to the limit. But he always showed defer- 
ence to the opinions of others, and frequently allowed 
others to experiment, and at his expense, in ordcr 
that they might learn well their lesson. 

He believed in attaching strong men to the Sun- 
day-school. In his county, in the State, in the In- 
ternational and the World’s Sunday-school work he 
was always seeking for outstanding men and built 
them into the work. He believed the Sunday-school 
entrprise to be worthy of the time and gifts of lead- 
ing men, and was always cultivating these leaders 
through literature, letters, and personal conversation. 

Not many months ago, Mr. Heinz was in attend- 
ance upon a meeting of the officers of one of the coun- 
try’s largest corporations. The subject under con- 
sideration was the Americanizing of the alien popu- 
lation. Mr. Heinz spoke of the necessity of showing 
a Christian attitude toward employees, and of culti- 
vating points of contact with them. At the 
close of the meeting an old man, the President of One 
of the largest concerns in the country, sought out 
Mr. Heinz. He said, “I know of your work, Mr. 
Heinz, and that you are devoting yourself to worth- 
while things. I have lived my life without those 
objectives, and now I feel how greatly I have missed 
the goal. Tell me what to do.” 


How Heinz Did Personal Work 


With that lead you can be sure that Mr. Heinz did 
not miss the chance to acquaint that man with his 
Master’s business. He spent hours with him, brought 
him to the headquarters of. the World’s Sunday- 
School Association, showed him there the large pho- 
tographs and paintings of those men who for years 
had been giving their best to the work of the Sunday- 
school, presented him with literature, and “atmos- 
phered” him ‘with the spirit of a great cause. He was 
cultivating this field for God just as faithfully as 
he did that four-acre patch at Sharpsburg as a boy, 
and out of which he realized $2,300 for the second 
year’s produce. 

He had the tenderness of a woman, united with 
great aggressiveness and force of character. He 
cultivated his friendships, and was never happier 
than when he was making some contribution to the 
comfort and help of those he knew. He was always 
stocked with Japanese post-cards, Sunday-school flag 
booklets, and souvenirs, that he passed out to those 
he met in the round of daily life. For the children 
especially he always had something of interest. 


He carried his advertising instinct into the affairs 

of the Kingdom. For some years past he had in his 
individual employ as his Sunday-school secretary, 
Mr. George W. Penniman, a trained Sunday-school 
and publicity expert. As a result, the daily news- 
apers, the Associated Press, and the religious press 
ave been widely used in informing the Christian 
and — public of progress in the Sunday-school 
world. Mr. Heinz believed in putting the Sunday- 
school goods upon the market. 

Two rooms, one in his home and another in the 
administration offices of his own great business at 


Pittsburgh, express his deep interest in the pen 


school cause. The walls of both rooms are cove 
with the portraits of Sunday-school leaders and of 
Sunday-school gatherings. These are arranged 
under the sections of the County, State, Interna- 
tional, and World’s Sunday-School Associations. 
And these associations answered the interest of Mr. 
Heinz by a very beautiful series of floral pieces upon 
the occasion of the funeral. These were all of car- 
nations. The County piece, in the form of a map of 
Allegheny County, bore the words, “Beginning at 
Home.” The next was an outline of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and on it were the words, “Our Presi- 
dent.” Then came the outlined map of North Amer- 
ica, and on it the words, “He also served the Home- 
land.” And last came a globe of white carnations. 
Outlined on this was a cross of pink carnations. 
“The. field is the world.” It was his field. That 
floral piece bore its own message of what was pos- 
sibly his greatest interest. 

His progress in business, social, and civic life was 
persistent and continuous. His initiative was un- 
usual. He was a creator of values. He absorbed 
from many angles, and was very keen in applying 
practical suggestions to an expanding business. The 
last record of that business included 4,000 employees, 
twenty-two acres of floor space, a score of branch 
factories, ninety-eight salting houses, forty thousand 
acres of land under cultivation, and forty-five dis- 
tributing centers. The beginning was a single room 
in a little two-story building at Sharpsburg, where 
“horseradish and horse sense” formed a winning com- 
bination. It was inevitable that scores of products 
should be added to this foundation until “57 varieties” 
became a world slogan and a standard of quality. 


Wanamaker—and Sunday-School Vision 


He was a founder of the Western Pennsylvania 
Exposition Society, a promoter of the Greater Pitts- 
burgh movement, and of the Central Accident In- 
surance Company, and a director in the Western In- 
surance Company and several banks, and he was 
active in the Chamber of Commerce and_ the 
Y. M. C. A. He had special interest in the Univers- 
ities at Adrian, Mich., Kansas City and Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Heinz began his Sunday-school life as a 
“scholar” in the Methodist-Episcopal Sunday-school 
at Sharpsburg. Later he was secretary and treas- 
urer of this school, and superintendent of two other 
schools. While in Williamsport, Penna., on a busi- 
ness trip he discovered that the Pennsylvania State 
Sunday-School Convention was in session; he at- 
tended, was deeply impressed with the work and with 
the Hon. John Wanamaker’s leadership of it. There 
began then a life-long friendship with Mr. Wana- 
maker, and close association with the work of the 
State. Mr. Heinz became President of the Associa- 
tion in 1907. 

In 1902 he became a member of the International 
Exetutive Committee and was a vice-president at 
his death. He was elected chairman of the World’s 
Executive Committee at Zurich, in 1913. He would 
doubtless have been made President of the World’s 
Association in 1920. 

My first sight of Mr. Heinz was at the Toronto 
Convention in 1905. He took the platform to refer 
to a visit to Japan, to point out the strategy of win- 
ning Japan for the Sunday-school in view of its grow- 
ing influence in the Orient, and to conclude by mak- 
ing a substantial pledge toward the beginning of 
organized Sunday-school work there. The Conven- 
- unanimously approved the plan and accepted the 
offer. 

As I think now, after these fourteen years, of all 
that was bound up in that single incident I am amazed 
at the currents of world Sunday-school progress 


there set in motion. For that act started a chain . 


of Sunday-school organization around the world that 
has meant more for its foundation in character and 
happiness than the act of any statesman. It was 
indeed Christian statesmanship of the highest order. 
It so happened that Dr. George W. Bailey, then chair- 
man:of the World’s Executive Committee, and Mr. 
Heinz chose me to carry out the plans of Sunday- 
( Continued on page 722) 
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The Amazing Final Seven Years 
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tian in it! 

Some day—and it might be any day — the 
town you now live in will find itself without an 
born-again people among its inhabitants, and so will 
ali the towns and country districts around it. There 
will not be a child of God in the whole county, nor 
in the state, nor in the nation, nor in the whole 
world. 

This is the next thing in the revealed program. 
One day, without further warning, “the Lord him- 
self shall descend from heaven with a shout, with 
dhe voice of the archangel, and with the trump of 
God,” and he will catch up unto himself in the air 
all “the dead in Christ” and all the living who are in 
Christ. Every Christian will disappear from the world 
“in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye” at that 
“last trump” —the “trump of God.” 

There will be professing Christians, but that day 
will reveal the emptiness of their profession, and 
will leave them here to endure the horrors of the 
Great Tribulation. Upon such as have only “the form 
of —*. ... denying the power thereof,” that day 
shall come as a thief, bringing, not joy, but judgment. 

This catching away of the redeemed will be the 
first event in “the amazing final seven years” just 
preceding the return to earth of the bm Jesus 
Christ “to judge and make war,” and thus through 
judgment to set up again the throne of David and 
sit upon it as King of kings and Lord of lords. 

“But,” some one may ask, “why do you speak of 
seven years? Why the seven?” 


When the Lord Reissued Gabriel’s Order 


The answer is found in connection with the ninth 
chapter of Daniel. In the final verses of this chap- 
ter the angel Gabriel gives a revelation of-great im- 
portance. Daniel had been praying for his people, 
and Gabriel had come from heaven with God’s re- 
sponse to the prayer. He said: “O Daniel, I am now 
come forth to give thee skill and understanding. At 
the beginning of thy supplications the commandment 
came forth, and I am come to shew thee; . . . therefore 
understand the matter, and consider the vision.” 

“Undertand the matter.” A similar command comes 
to us from our Lord, who, referring to this very 
passage in Daniel, said, in Matthew 24:15, “Whoso 
readeth, let him understand.” We ought, therefore, 
to give earnest heed to Gabriel’s message. Hear him. 
I quote from the American Standard edition of the 
Revised Version: 


Tis to imagine the world without a single Chris- 


Seventy weeks are decreed upon thy people and 
upon thy holy city, to finish transgression, and to 
make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation 
for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting right- 
eousness, and to seal up vision and prophecy, and 
to anoint the most holy. Know therefore and dis- 
cern, that from the going forth of the command- 
ment to restore and to build Jerusalem unto the 
anointed one, the prince, shall be seven weeks, and 
threescore and two weeks: it shall be built again, 
with street and moat, even in troublous times. 
And after the threescore and two weeks shall the 
anointed one be cut off, and shall have nothing: 
and the people of the prince that shall come shall 
destroy the city and the sanctuary; and the end 
thereof shall be with a flood, and even unto the end 
shall be war; desolations are determined. And he 
shall make a firm covenant with many for one 
week: and in the midst of the week he shall cause 
the sacrifice and the oblation to cease; and upon 
the wing of abominations shall come one that 
maketh desolate; and even unto the full end, and 
that determined, shall wrath be poured out upon 
the desolate. 


This is the famous passage containing “Daniel’s 
Seventy Weeks.” This word, translated “weeks” 
throughout the passage, is simply the word “sevens.” 
Not seven days, nor seven anything— just sevens. 
Whether days or months or years are meant must be 
determined by the context. And here the context 
will show us plainly that these weeks are weeks of 
years. Seventy sevens are marked out, which would 
be 490 years. During these 490 years six things were 
to be accomplished. And, mark, these six things 
had ‘to doswith Daniel’s people and with his holy 
city — that is, the nation of Israel and the city of 
Jerusalem. 


1. “To finish transgression.” The marginal read- 


ing makes it “to restrain the transgression.” The 
transgression of Israel is the rejection of the Messiah. 
In thé day that was coming, and a day which was 
in mind in this communication to Daniel, that trans- 
gression would be restrained and come to an end. 
For in that day they will receive him whom they 
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Fifth in the series on 
God’s Prophecies for Plain People 


Articles to follow will take up 


Who Are the Beast and the Anti-Christ? 
The Jews’ Sensational Age-Ending 
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Christ’s Earth-Convulsing Return 

How Will Christ Judge the Nations? ~ 
When the Jews Become Mankind’s Glory 
If You Were Living in the Golden Age 
Satan’s Life-Story: Past, Present, and Future 
The Judgment at the Great White Throne 
After the Millennium —What? 


Articles already published have dealt with 


The Truth about Christ’s Second Coming 
The “Rapture” and the First Resurrection 
The Marriage Supper and the Wedding 
What Occurs at Christ’s Judgment Seat 








+} reject. (Compare Isaiah 59: 20 with Romans 11: 


2. “To make an end of sins.” The margin reads 
“to seal up sins.” The sins are those of Israel and 
Jerusalem. According to God’s promise, they are 
to be ended. “This is my covenant unto them when 
I shall take away their sins.” (Compare Isaiah 27: 
9 with Romans II: 27.) 

3. “To make reconciliation for iniquity,” or, ac- 
cording to the marginal reading, “to purge away in- 
iquity.” Potentially, all this was accomplished by 
the Lord Jesus for his people when he hung on Cal- 
vary’s cross, but of the coming day when his people 
shall look on him whom they have pierced, it is 
written that then “there shall be a fountain opened 
to the house of David and to the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem for sin and uncleanness” (Zech. 13:1). 


4. “To bring in everlasting righteousness.” This 
surely points to the day of Israel’s conversion as a 
nation, “And so all Israel shall be saved, as it is 
written” (Rom. 11:26). It is the fulfilment of the 
covenant, by which God has promised, saying: 


Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, that I 
will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, 
and with the house of Judah: not according to 
the covenant that I made with their fathers in the 
day that when I took them by the hand to bring them 
out of the land of Egypt; which my covenant they 
brake, although I was a husband unto them, saith 
Jehovah. But this is the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, saith 
Jehovah: I will put my law in their inward parts, 
and in their heart will I write it; and I will be 
their God, and they shall be my people. And they 
shall teach no more evéry man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know Jehovah; 
for they shall all know me, frorh the least of them 
unto the greatest of them, saith Jehovah: for I will 
forgive their iniquity, and their sin will I remember 

*no more” (Jer. 31: 31-34). 


No More Need for Visions! 

5. “To seal up: vision and prethere, or, “prophet” 
(marg.). . Visions and prophecies, or prophets, are 
necessary only when and where sin abounds. With 
Israel and Jerusalem restored to -perfect fellowship 
with God, with every individual in the nation know- 
ing God, from the least of them to the greatest of 
them, the need. for visions and prophecies will dis- 
appear. “Whether there be prophecies, they shall 
be done away. For we know in part and we prophesy 
in part; but when that which is perfect is come, 
= is in part shall be done away” (1 Cor. 13: 

-10). 

6. “To anoint the most holy.” Consulting the: mar- 

in again, we read here, “to anoint a most holy place.” 

his, very likely, is a reference to the millennial 
temple, and the anointing of its holy of holies. This 
will be the great climax of all things for Israel and 
for Jerusalem. Daniel’s people will in that day be 
a kingdom of priests, and their holy city will become 
the political and spiritual center of the world, “the 
joy of the whole earth.” Then shall the promise of 
Isaiah 27:6 be fulfilled: “In days to come shall 
Jacob take root; Israel shall blossom and bud, and 
they shall fill the face of the world with fruit.” 

But how can all this be said to come to pass dur- 
ing the comparatively short space of 490 years? We 
shall see as to that. 

The 490-year period begins with “the going forth 





of the commandment to restore and to build Jeru- 
salem.” There is but one commandment on rec- 
ord that can be thus described. Cyrus and Darius 
issued decrees concerning the city and its templ 
but the only “commandment to restore and to buil 


_ Jerusalem” was that issued to Nehemiah by Artax- 


erxes Longimanus (Neh. 2:1-5). This is dated in 
the twentieth year of that emperor’s reign, and in 
Paces Nisan, which is equivalent to March, 445, 


’ We have another time note in the words, “unto 
the anointed one [or Messiah] the prince.” From 
the commandment of 445 B. C. unto Messiah the 
Prince, was to be sixty-nine sevens, or four hundred 
and eighty-three years, made up of two parts, Seven 
sevens, or forty-nine years, were to be devoted to 
the rebuilding, in troublous times, of the city, with 
street and moated wall. Then after sixty-two more 
sevens, or four hundred and thirty-four years, there 
should come Messiah the Prince. Careful mathe- 
maticians have found that from the date of Artaxer- 
xes’ decree it was precisely four hundred and eighty- 
three prophetic years of three hundred and sixty 
days each to the day when. Messiah rode into his 
capital as the Prince of the House of David, offer- 
ing himself as King to his people. 


A Parenthesis Between Times 


This disposes of all but the final seven of years— 
“Daniel’s Seventieth Week.” According to the terms 
of. the passage we are studying, this last week of 
years was not to follow immediately the close of 
the sixty-ninth week. Some things were to inter- 
vene between the sixty-ninth and seventieth weeks. 
The space between these two weeks of years is not 
defined: it might be short or long; but during. this 
interim certain events must transpire. 

First, Messiah the*anointed one (Christ) must be 
“cut off, and shall have nothing,” or, as the King 
James Version reads, “but not for himself.” . This 
was to be “after the. threescore and two sevens”— 
that is, at the closé of the second period. The first 
period was’ séven sevens, followed by the second 
period of sixty-two sevens, after which Messiah was 
to be cut off. This, of course, points to the crucifix- 
ion of Christ, just “after the threescore and two 
sevens,” which brings us to the end of four hundred 
and eighty-three years, with the final seven not yet 


neg. 

econd, the destruction of Jerusalem is placed in 
this gap between the sixty-ninth and seventieth sevens. 
ham | to the prophecy, the city and its temple 
were to be destroyed by “the people of the prince 
that shall come.” This coming prince cuts a large 
figure in the book of Daniel. He is the Beast of the 
end-time, the last great Gentile ruler, who shall be 
ruling the world in the power of Safan during the 
Great Tribulation. We shall see more of ‘this ter- 
rible character as we go on with this series of studies. 
Now, as the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. was 
by the ‘Roman armies, we conclude that the coming 
prince will be a.Roman ruler. And, indeed, the 
testimony of Scripture is perfectly clear that the 
great Beast king will be the emperor of the re- 


~vived Roman empire, which is to become again, 


as in olden times, the mistres$§ of the world. 

The Beast will come to his end “with a flood” of 
God’s wrath and indignation. Meanwhile, the whole 
interval between the sixty-ninth and seventieth sevens 
is characterized by the closing words of verse 26: 
“Even unto the end shall be war: desolations are 
determined.” 

Then comes the final seven, in verse 27. From the 
New Testament we learn, as we have already seen, 
that this final seven of years will be ushered in by 
the rapture of the redeemed. When they are caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air, “the amazing final 
seven years” will begin. 

The first thing communicated to Daniel with ref- 
erence to the final seven years is that the comin 
ia will enter into a league with the people o 

srael for the whole term of seven years. The lan- 

guage employed here seems io indicate that the treaty 
is ratified by a majority vote of the Jewish people. 
Literally, it is, “He shall make a firm covenant with 
the many for one seven.”, The covenant is probably 
in the nature of a protectorate, the Beast king under- 
taking to protect the people of Israel during a period 
of seven years. In such a case, as a matter df course, 
there would be a resumption of the ceremonies of 
Judaism. The mosque of Omar; now occupying the 
ancient temple site, would very likely be transformed 
into a temple for this purpose. 

This goes on for three and a half years, when the 
treaty is repudiated, as “a scrap of paper,” by. the 
king, who, “in the midst.of the seven,” causes “the sac- 
rifice and the oblation to cease.” Instead of the wor- 
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1 Corinthians 13 


ship of Jehovah, the worship of the emperor himself 
Aat becomes the established colighoet not only 

on, but also for the whole world. An im- 
age ofthe Beast is set up in the pay. of holies in 
the temple at Jerusalem, and the whole w is 
called upon to worship the Beast and his on 
pain of death, This is the climax of the Great Trib- 
ulation, which will come before us in detail! later on 
in our studies. It is the “abomination of desolation 


_~~ spoken of by Daniel the Prophet” and referred to by 


our Lord in his Olivet discourse. - 

The whole period of the final seven years is out- 
lined in the Olivet discourse, as well as in the book 
of The Revelation. It will be a time of false Christs, 
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wars and-rumors of wars, famine, pestilence, perse- 

cution, and suffering, such as the world has never 

known. As our Lord himself describes it, “there 

sean be great me gw ar A - noe not been 

rom the inning ‘o world until now, no, 
re a 


nor ever s 


And, remember, all this lies just ahead, and may 
at any moment “begin to come to pass.” No man 
can say that the catching away of the redeemed will 

ce on any a date, but it. is equally true 
that no man can deny the possibility of its occur- 
rence at any-moment. In view of this fact, what 
manner of persons ought we to be? 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Does the Soldier Want the Old Gospel? 


And if s0, “soft pedaled”? 


By Hugh Cork 4am mie tines 





Do you think that a camouflaged Gospel, with the supernatural suppressed, could ever 

have wrought transformations in soldiers’ lives such as are here reeorded? Do you 

believe the home-coming soldier wants any different Gospel from the one he heard at 
his mother’s knee or from the pulpit of the little church in his old home town ? 


cerning the “new” and “modern” interpreta- 

tion of religion the “boys” ate going to demand 
when they get back to civil life from the army, that, 
having worked with them for eighteen -months as 
Religious Work Director of the Southern Depart- 
ment of the Army Y. M. C. A., I feel called upon to 
let the soldiers themselves answer these “new re- 
ligion” suggestions. I am doing this through a 
number of incidents which came under my observa- 
tion, indicating that the soldier’s idea is that “the old 
time religion is good enough for me.” 

A Chautauqua lecturer, who was also a preacher, 
appeared before eight hundred men in one hut and 
said, “Boys, I have an -entertaining lecture I can 
give you, but really I am a preacher. Nevertheless 
you shall have what yeu want. How many want the 
entertainment?” Three hands went up. “How many 
want the Gospel message?” Eight hundred hands 
went up. : 

I was invited to speak at a Sunday morning ser- 


S: MUCH is. heard from some quarters con- 


~~ vice in a “Y” ‘hut. A soldier presided, a soldier led 


the singing, a soldier played the piano, a soldier sang 
as a solo “My Jesus, as Thou Wilt,” soldiers made 
the opening and closing prayers, while the Y. M. C. A. 
secretary simply gave the notices and-I the address. 
At the same meeting Bible class presidents were 
asked for reports of their classes. ne of the best 
reports given was by the nephew of General Pershing, 
whose class numbered nearly fifty men. 

Among those sent to our department as speakers 
for religious services was a university professor who 
stands high in the field of religious education. He 
visited two camps a week. His messages, having lit- 
tle in them regarding sin or salvation from sin, shot 
over the boys’ heads and they asked, “Why bring 
him here?” A few weeks later Mel Trotter and his 
Moody Quartette came, all of whom are great evan- 
gelistic personal workers, and the buildings would 
hardly hold the crowds, who were unanimous in their 
invitation to “Come again.” 

Down on the border the Fourteenth Cavalry were 
told to prepare to move to France. The day they left 
the border post there was a rush to the Y. M. C. A. 
for Testaments, and when the secretary asked, “Why?” 
he was told that the Captain at inspection that 
morning had shown the men a Testament given him 
in.the Philippines four years before, and, stating 
what a help it had been to him, he advised each man 
to get one to carry to France. We distributed from 
thirty to forty thousand Testaments per month, ag- 
gregating nearly half a million for the Southern De- 
partment alone. 

Meeting a soldier on the parade ground who knew 
my relation to the army and the Y. M. C. A., I said 
to him, “If you had seen me approaching you with a 
cigarette in my mouth, would ge gotten closer to 
you than I have without it? I want to get close to 
the men. Would smoking help me?” 

“No,” said he, “if I had seen you smoking when 
you ,approached me I would have lost confidence in 


“Why ?” said I. “Nearly every man of you smokes.” 

And with a smile on his face he said, “But we ex- 
pect better things of you ‘Y’ men, who should be our 
examples.” 

A boxing match was arranged between two semi- 
ela boxers on an outside platform of a 

. M. C, A. Two thousand men composed the audi- 
ence. In the second round the favorite boxer was 


~ “knocked out.” In a moment he arose and asked the 


attention of the men, and then said, “You who know 
this game know that I have the science of boxing 
down better than my opponent. Many of you think 
_nevertheless he knocked me out, but he did not. For 
fifteen years I have been sucking the cigarette, and 


ee ee 


it was the ek which knocked me out to-night 
rather than he.” While nearly every man had a 
cigarette in his mouth yet this honest confession 
brought a round of tumultuous applause. 

” secretary who had been wonderfully saved 
from drink and bling was asked by a colonel of 
a regiment to talk to each company of his men in 
their mess halls regarding the evils of gambling. 
After the address the speaker said, “Men, this has 
really been a religious meeting, and usually at such 
meetings they take up a collection. I don’t want any 
money, but if you fellaws who held up your hands 
indicating you would give up gambling meant it I 
want you to put into the collection those dice and 
cards you have in your pocket. Now come across.” 
When he had finished in the last company, he had 
over three hundred dollars’ worth of dice and stacks 


of cards, and the promise from over five hundred — 


men that they would never gamble again. Then he went 
back to each company to tell them he used to promise 
he would quit, but-he never did for long until he 
took Christ into his life; and this invitation brought 
three hundred and sixty-five men to accept the 
Saviour. 

A colonel was on the troop train with his regiment, 
headed for New York and then France. Over ninety 
percent of the regiment had become Christians... At 
a town in Mississippi a little woman, the colonel’s 
wife, with several children clinging to her dress came 
to the station to send “Daddy” on his way with 
kisses from home. As the train pulled out the brave 
little woman led the ‘children into the station and the 
colonel went into the Pullman where the secretar 
found him a moment later convulsed with grief. 
“This is war and pretty hard, colonel,” said the “Y” 
man, “but we have One who will carry our troubles.” 

“But,” said the colonel, “I’m not a Christian.” “But 
you can be right now,” said his friend, “and in France 
you will need Christ more than here. Won't you 
take him with you? If so, give me your hand.” Out 
shot the colonel’s hand, and with tears in his voice 
as well as his eyes he said, “I will.” A week later, 
at 2 A. M., just before the regiment went on the 
transport, the colonel drew up his men in a hollow 
square and said to the “Y” man, “Take twenty min- 
utes and give us your last message, for many of us 
may never come back.” And many never will until 
with a shout they come back with the Lord himself. 

The secretary had worked hard for several days at 
Camp Merritt trying to send every boy of his regi- 
ment to France a Christian. Feeling he should rest 
a bit in New York he went over there and started 
down Broadway, when a voice seemed to say to him, 
“Maybe you can win another boy.” Back to camp 
he immediately went. As he reached the Company 
street he saw “Big Bill,” with whom he had pleaded 
so often, sitting- in the barracks window. 

“Hello,” said Bill. “Back so soon? Where are you 
going, and may I walk with you?” 

The secretary very well knew what was on Bill’s 
heart, and when they got to a quiet spot he ‘put. both 
hands on Bill’s shoulders, and looking him square in 
the face said, “Bill, old boy, you _now want to be- 
cofhe a Christian, don’t you?” “Yes, I do,” he said, 
and bowing their heads Bill yielded his life to Christ. 

“There are five other fellows in my barracks who 
yt Christ, too. Come up and help them,” said 

ill. 

In less than twenty minutes the other five 
were rejoicing in Christ. Instead of seeing the sights 
on Broadway, the secretary saw the sight of six men 
at camp accepting Christ, and experienced some of 
the joy there was in the presence of the angels of 
God over those sinners who repented. 

“Now,” said Bill, “as you go back to the old camp 
you will go through Little Rock, and as you will 
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have to wait for a train, won’t you call up father on 
the phone and tell him to tell mother her prayers 
are answered. This the secretary did. The father 
asked him to wait at the depot and he and mother 
would soon be there. In a few moments they were 
with him. The mother never asked if Bill had been 
promoted or even if he were well, but asked, “Was 
my boy saved before he left for France?” When 
told that he’ was, tears of joy flowed down their 
cheeks. “Come to our home and sit in Bill’s place 
at the table. Come and sleep in Bill’s bed, for to our 
son who was dead you helped td give life. He was 
lost, and you helped to find him.” 

A fine clean boy of eighteen, evidently from a good 
home, took a stand for Christ at a Y. M. C. A. 
meeting, and three days later was stricken with a 
fatal disease. Knowing he was to die, more than a 
thousand miles from home, with no relatives near, 
he sent for the secretary who helped him find Christ. 
The secretary found his faith in Christ strong, but 
after mg By ay together a longing look was 
still on boy’s face. “Is there anything more I 
can do for you, my boy,” he asked. ith a bashful 
look on his face the boy said, “Whenever I was sick 
at home mother was always there to nurse me and 
she always kissed me. I wonder if you would kiss 
me.” 

The secretary stooped down, and as best he 
knew how planted a mother’s kiss by proxy on 
the boy’s cheek. A smile came over his face. The 
secretary turned just a moment to speak to the man 
on the next cot, and when he looked back to speak 
again to his young friend, he was gone, but death had 
fastened the smile born of that kiss, and when the 
body was sent to the mother a note went with it stat- 
ing what caused the smile. 

n every camp where the old-fashioned Gospel in 
which our fathers and mothers lived and died was 
presented, the boys gave hearty response, and where 
real religion was “soft pedaled” was where the sol- 
diers had least use for the Y. M. C. A. 
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How to Apprehend the 
Holy Spirit 


By John Weaver Weddell, D.D, 




















Five steps in the New Testament Doctrine of the Holy Spirit : 
1, The Promise, Il. The Bestowment, ‘Ill. The Recognition, 
V. The Power, and, V. The Comfort, of the Spirit. 


OPA IT 


Il. The Bestowment of the Spirit 
Scripture: Acts 2 : 1-39 
hee promise of the Holy Spirit is as old as Israel’s 
seers. Ezekiel had long-ago prophesied, “I will put 
my Spirit within you.” And Joel as well: “In those 
days will I pour out my Spirit.’ The Holy Spirit, 
as a person of the blessed Trinity, has always been 


jin the world in creative and recreative energy. At 


the very dawn of history “The Spirit of God moved 
upon the fact of the waters,” and in the preparation 
of the lively oracles “holy men spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” while the Spirit rested 
upon Elijah and David and Bezaleel, for their varied 
and God-appointed tasks. 

But a new day of the Holy Spirit was about to 
break. The day of his official ministration — His 
pouring out upon alf flesh. ° This could not begin 
until Jesus had finished his redemptive work upon 
the tree and ascended that he might give gifts to 
men. And so we read at Acts 1:4 that when Jesus 
met in the last days of his earthly pilgrimage with 
his disciples “he commanded them that they should 
not depart from Jerusalem but wait for the promise 
of the Father, which, saith he, ye have h of me.” 

And now we see them gathered on the day of 
Pentecost. It is at the close of a ten-days’ prayer- 
meeting. Suddenly the flame descends; the tongues 
speak — the Holy Ghost has come! 

Peter becomes at once the spokesman and ex- 
pounder of this strange phenomenon. That it was 
marvelous and startling in its initial demonstration 
we see clearly certified in the tumultuous hastening 
of the people together in old Jerusalem. Peter’s in- 
terpretation is succinct and_ sufficient, when, quoting 
the prophecy of Joel concerning the pouring out of 
the Spirit he says, “This is that”—th?s potency is 
that prophecy, come to pass; this power is that 
promise, fulfilled. And to enforce the great and 
me pews significance of it he adds, “This Jesus hath 

od raised up, whereof we are witnesses. There- 
fore being by the right hand of God exalted, and 


having received of the Father the promise [the ~ 


promised gift] of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth 
this which ye now see and hear.” In other words, 
Christ appearing on the throne, the Holy Spirit ap- 
pears here upon the earth. Jesus is seated in the 
heavens; the Holy Spirit, his witness and adminis- 
trator, here upon the earth. 

We behold, then, the signatory or witnessing value 
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of the advent of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost. The 
arrival of the Holy Spirit here below was a sign, as 
it were, of the arrival of the Christ at the throne. 
For as soon as he has appeared before the Father 
and offered the blood of redemptive sacrifice, his, 
finished work, “He hath shed forth this which ye 
now see and hear,” —the Spirit's demonstration and 
power. Jesus has entered upon His exalted ministry 
above, and as a proof of it see the Spirit, His true 
vicegerent, entering upon his appointed work in the 
church upon ear 

A homely illustration may help us to see this re- 
lation. Here is an old-fashioned well. There are 
two buckets in it, connected by a single rope, running 
on a pulley. When one buc 


bucket goes down, and the arrival of the one at the . 


bottom is a sign that the other has arrived at the top; 
the resting of this one at the upper level is instantly 
followed , * the splash of the waters as the other 
reaches the quiet depths below. me: 

It is but a crude earthly picture, and yet it hints 
of wondrous supernatural realities. The coming of 
Jesus to his throne in the heavens was the coming 
of the Spirit to his seat of rule on the earth, and the 
one was a sign of the other. We see this in the in- 
stant effect produced by this declaration. The mul- 
titudes are pricked to the heart and cry out, “What 


comes up the other® every one who 
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shall we do?” There is Jesus, whom they have slain, 
seated on the throne! They know it by the presence 
of his living, active Spirit here below. They are at 
once convicted, as was promised (John 16:8-11) of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. Jesus is 
what he said he was — Son of God, Righteous Judge. 
we — he be also merciful Redeemer, Prince of 
eace 

The Holy Spirit is thus given, and given once for 
all. No need now to pray, “Pour out Thy- Spirit.” 
He has been already “shed forth” at Pentecost. In 
that one splendid bestowment of hi 

sation of the Holy Ghost was begun. The Holy 
pirit is given to the chufch and instantly, freely, to 
believes, . 

But have you and I given ourselves to him? Nay, 
have we taken Hi as given in full baptismal measure? 
“One baptism, many ag oF as we say. The church 
was once enflooded -and ptized, but Ry ge re- 
visited and filled, as at Acts 4: 3, Has this been re- 
alized in you and me prey “See, here is water,” 
as the eunuch said, “what doth hinder me to be bap- 
tized?” See, here is the Spirit; what doth hinder you, 
me? Lord, I yield, I —— The promised gift of 
the petit is mine. Or rather, blessed be God, I am 

is 
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“In Black and White,” from Sir Patriarch 


And it struck Paolo in Jerusalem as “buffonesco” 


y 





De you remember, Paolo, the Italian fruit vender in Westfield, N. J., who found 

Christ as his Saviour, and decided to distribute Bibles as well as sell automobiles among 

his fellow-countrymen in Italy? He has written a new letter to his friend, Dr. W. H. 

Morse, of Hartford, Conn., who says: ‘ Why or how Paolo is in Jerusalem I canhot 

say. A portion of General Allenby’s forces are Italian, but I do not know that he is in 
the army, nor do I know at this writing that he is still selling automobiles.” 


F YOU want to have it printed,—if it seems to 
| eK enough, — and you want to have a 

title to this letter, maybe ,you could call it either 
“In Black and White” or “ Had in Writing.” You 
will see why, right away. ¢ 

I never thought of such a thing. These Greek 
Catholics beat the Roman Catholics about confession. 
They call their church the Orthodox Oriental Church 
of Christ, and they are here in Jerusalem the same 
as I suppose they are in Greece and Russia and those 
Balkan countries. z 

I was surprised when I found this out. I thought 
of Jerusalem as being what you would call with a 
hyphen all-Turk, but what did I find but that there 
is a good many people of that church here, and they 
have a Pope. They call him Patriarch, though. This 
surprised me a lot, for I thought that the head of 
that church is in Constantinople, which I had always 
been told they call New Rome. I knew he was 
called Patriarch. But it seems that he is not what 
the boys call the only pebble on the beach. Only he 
is no pebble: he is a rock. You know what I mean 
by that. a said that’on this rock He would build 
his church. 

These Greek Catholics. say that the other disciples 
as well as Peter were in it when He said that, and 
that if the Popes of Rome are the successors of Peter, 
then the Patriarchs of Jerusalem are the successors 
of James, the first bishop of Jerusalem. So you see 
this present Patriarch that I am going to tell you 
about says that he is right along down from James 
the same as Pope Benedict is right from Peter. 

Did you know that was so? I didn’t. I thought 
that Greek Catholics were a branch of Roman Cath- 
olics cut off of the old stump, and put to sprout in 
another soil: but it isn’t so. They are “some” Cath- 
olics, too. And as I say, they beat Rome. You shall 
hear why, right away, but first place I have got to say 
that I never have seen this Sir Patriarch of this 
city. He is here some place, and he is not a “prisoner 
in the Vatican”; but so far as I have heard he and 
General Allenby have not exchanged calls or compli- 
ments. In fact, I never hear very much about him. 
That is, I mean, except what I am going to tell you. 
And that .is enough, too. 

It is about confession. I know when I lived with 
Mr. Woodruff at Westfield in New Jersey, I got to 
thinking about how Protestants know for sure and 
certain that their sins are forgiven. You know how 
it is in the Catholic church. The priest says so, and 
that is supposed to end it. But how is it among Prot- 
estant people? I asked Mr. Woodruff, and he said 
to take God at his word. Of course: but how was I 
to know it for certain sure? I must have bothered 
him very much, for he took me in to see the Metho- 
dist minister, the Rev. Wesley Martin. And Mr. 
Martin said right then to me, “Paolo, you have got 
a receipt for it, showing you have it paid up. It is 
in black and white.” I didn’t understand that at first, 
and he said that I had it in writing, and gave me 


1 John 1:9. I saw through it, and Mr. Martin sang 
a verse of the hymn, “Jesus paid it all.” 

Now I am going to tell you about “in black and 
white” here. It is this way: This Sir Patriarch, upon 


’ confession, forgives sins, and if one wants it, and is 


willing to pay for it, he puts it in writing, and gives 
it to the one who is pardoned. Doesn’t 

you? It did me. I will tell you how I know it is 
just so. It is because I have seen the English of a par- 
don which he wrote. A lot of us saw it, and I have 
got to = you a copy. Of course the real thing 
was in Greek, but this is just how it goes in English, 
every word just so: 


The Patriarch of the Holy City Jerusalem and 
all Palestine, by the mercy of God, Amen. 

Our Mediocrity, by the grace, gift and power of 
the All-Holy and Life-Giving Spirit, given by our 
Saviour, — Christ, to His holy disciples and 
apostles, both to bind and loose the sins of men, 
having said unto them, 

“Receive the Holy Ghost,” and “Whose soever 
sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained; and 
whatsoever ye bind and loose on earth shall be 
bound and loosed in Heaven”: 

And this Divine Grace having passed from them 
to us in regular succession, pardons his spiritual 
son in whatever as a man, he has sinned, and 
against God done evil in word, or in deed, or in 
thought, voluntarily or involuntarily, and in all his 
feelings, and if he has been under the curse or 
excommunication of a high-priest or a priest, or 
if he has fallen under the curse of his own father 
or mother, or his own, or violated an oath, or if 
with any “ther sins as a man, has been pierced, 
these also, if he confessed them to the spiritual 
fathers, and from the heart received the penance 
imposed by them, and performed it with a ready 
mind,— from the guilt and the crime of all of 
these, We loose him, and have him free and par- 
doned by the Almighty Power and grace of the All- 
Holy Ghost. And as many sins as he through for- 
qrtieows, left unconfessed, all those also, may 

the Merciful forgive him, by His own Philan- 
thropy and Goodness, through the intercessions of 
our Most Blessed Lady, the Mother of God, and 
Ever-Virgin Mary, of the holy, glorious and alto- 
— praisworthy Apostle James, the brother of 
, and nrst Hierarch of Jerusalem, and of all the 


saints. Amen.” 





OUR PARDON 


If we confess our sins, he is faithful and right- 
eous to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness" (1 John | : 9). 
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That is the way it reads in English. After the words 
“spiritual son” came the full name of the person who 
was pardoned. At the end is something that is 
called the signature of the Sir Patriarch. You see it 
is a very wonderful document, if i may speak of it 
as such; It beats any absolution I ever heard of in 
the Roman Catholic church. The possessor does not 
have to go to confession any more after coming 
into possession of it, and I am told that when he 


dies it is spread upon his bosom and buried with | 
him, J sitgp im a sort of passport to Heaven. Some 
say that all one has to do is to go to the Patriarch~ 


after confession and get this paper. Others say that 
the Patriarch advertises them to the “whosoever 
wills.” At any rate, they are to be had, and they sa 
that they look fine as silk in the Greek writing, wi 
a lot of scroli work and pictures on the margins and 
at top and bottom. . 
The first thing that I thought was about what such 
a kind of document costs. I cannot say that I have 
found out exactly, but they say that this Sir Medio- 
crity gets what he asks for writing it, and that it is 
not written unless he is paid. As 
Jews in New York, it is “cheap at any price.” — 
ably the price varies, but I am not sure but it 
up to some hundreds in their money, which are called 
the piasters. It looks to me like an insurance policy. 
Don’t you think so? Probably a poor man who is 
penniless, or piasterless, has to do without it. 
some of us, went to the services at one of the 
urches, where every one stood up, and i 
used what they tell me is Maronite, a language that 


is as dead to worshipers as the Roman Catholic Latin 


to those who go to yo You might think that as 
Sir Patriarch writes Greek, he would use it in. his 
service. Perhaps he does, for J have not been where 
he was in the sanctuary. 

I feel like laughing all the time that I am writing 
this letter, for it is what we Italians call “buffonesco, 
and which is about the same as “funny.” Just you 
imagine a poor sinner going to confession to a priest, 
and he, after giving the absolution, saying to the peni- 
tent, “If you like, you may have this in black and 
white — for so much!” . 

PAOLO. 


Chinese in a Home Sunday-school 


N THE Second Reformed Sunday-school, at Read- 

ing, Pa., we have had a Chinese: Department for 
many years.- The kindly interest and tactful solicita- 
tion of a beloved former of our church in- 
duced some Chinese to visit the school, and further 
attention to the ‘matter resulted ‘in ‘the establishment 
of this unique department of an American Sunday- 
school. 55 

The pupils are all men of mature years, who'earn 
a living x conducting laundries. All but one were 
born in China, and speak English very imperfectly. 
They do rather well, however, with the simplest 
household and business colloquial. Their eagerness 
to learn more English is, I am sure, one of the in- 
ducements that attracts them to our Sunday-school. 
For we have an English-Chinese Reader for their 
use—simple but interesting stories of life, places, 
customs, etc., and also some plain truths about Chris- 
tianity. The teachers instruct the scholars in reading 
from this book, and.talk to them about what they 
have read and anything else that will be of interest. 
This instruction is conducted as though a child of 
about ten years old were being tutored, because a 
transplanted Griental is a total stranger to the lan- 
guage, customs, ideas, and mode of thought of 
Western civilization; he is a mere boy in so far as 
such considerations go. 

In addition to the reader, we secured for these 
men religious tracts and a Chinese-English catechism 
of Christianity. 

Chinese are timid among strangers and shrink 
from the attention that their presence may excite in 
a Sunday-school. to relieve any embarrassment 
of this kind we have assigne: this department to a 
part-of the school-room that shields them in a meas- 
ure from a too close contact, and that permits of 
their entrance and exit without being observed by 
most of the school, They take a hearty part in the 
service, repeating with us the Creed and Lord’s 
Prayer, and they seem to be fond of music, as they 
sing the hymns with us. The teachers point to the 
place as the hymns proceed. 

Once every year this department gives a _ real 
Chinese tea in the Sunday-school room. They 
brew the tea on tables at various parts of the 
room, and it is served by young girls of other classes, 
who are dressed in a garb similar to that worn by 
Chinese women. Lanterns, fans, etc., serve for dec- 
oration. Cake and candy are also sold. This annual 
function is looked forward to with much expectation 
and the men take great pride and pleasure in it. 

At one time they secured a gorgeous silk banner, 
beautifully wrought in variegated colors, on which 
a peacock and dragon are delineated in embroidery. 
This emblem hangs on the wall in front of the 
Chinese Department and stands for loyalty to our 
school. 

Just how much of Christianity we teach I am not 
sure. Maybe we impart very little book knowledge. 
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Lesson 
1 Corinthians 13 


learn, and we more fully realize, that the salva- 

sion of Christ is for all the peoples of the earth. 
Then, too, they all have relatives and friends in 
China to whom they write and tell of the kindly 
irit of the Christ, which prompts the foreign 
erican men ‘and women to have a sympathetic 
appreciation of the Chinese, and that the Christ of 
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whom they hear in the American Sunday-school is 
the Source from which flow the kindness, the sym- 
ot and the love that prompt the Chinese and the 
oreigner to live in harmony and peace. Won't that 
to some degree make smoother the rugged way of the 
forei ae in ‘China?—A Sunday-school 
Worker, Reading, Pa. 








A journalist-traveler’s book and a 
faith mission begun 





Victory and Missions in Scofield’s Life 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





. That the all-sufficiency of Christ was apprehendea py Mudson Taylor on a_higher 
level than the disciple who imparted a vision of it had attained was asserted by the 
Rev. David M. M’Intyre in his delightful department of The Sunday School Times, 
“Under the Library Lamp with Britain’s Choicest Books,” in the issue of May 3. 
Taylor's founding of the epoch-making China Inland (Faith) Mission was the result 


of his Alpine apprehension. 


C. I, Scofield apprehended the sufficiency of Christ on a 


very high elevation, and it also led to his founding an interdenominational faith 

mission, and then to his compiling of the Scofield Reference Bible, his real life-work, 

The next installment of this Life Story will tell of the beginnings of this monumental 
. task and achievement, under God. 


LTHOUGH God had greatly, blessed the Dallas 
’ pastor in his own life, and was blessing his 
studies in the Word to himself and to others, 

he had not yet entered into the New Testament 
teaching of the life of power and victory. There 
were times when he was anxious; he knew this was 
unnecessary, and wrong, and he longed to step out 
fully into the normal New Testament Christian ex- 
perience. It was in harmony with his method of 
patient thoroughness in all his studies that he finally 
apprehended the truth as related to the new life in 
rist Jesus. : 
The Southwest, in the years of Scofield’s first 
ministry in Dallas, seethed with so-called holiness 
testimony. Probably no phase of the various teach- 
ings on the holy life was unrepresented. . To all of 
it in those :-beginning-days of his Christian life and 
service he lent an eager ear—eager because of an 


-, intense desire. to,.realize in his own experience the - 
~ithighest Christian life. But of necessity he must. 
‘ir br gt) ' 
hearing rapturous testimonies, to the test of Scrip- 


ing those anetheds;, to the .results of which he. was 


ture. Again and again he was compelled to turn 
from. the theories which-he was hearing. Not so 
spoke the Word. 

The light broke in through a study ofthe three- 
fold experience of the Apostle Paul. Beginning as 
a self-satisfied, self-righteous legalist, Paul met Jesus 
on the Damascus road and became a justified man; 
but still a man under the defeats recorded in the 
Seventh of Romans. Passing then into the marvel- 
ous victories of the Eighth of Romans, it was plain 
that Paul ascribed these victories (Rom. 8:2) to the 
new life in Christ Jesus as energized and made ef- 
fectual through the indwelling Holy Spirit. The eager 


seeker found that great triumph chapter a-thrill with . 


the Spirit. Passing over the parenthetic ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh chapters to the twelfth,— the true con- 
tinuation of the eighth,—he found the disclosure of 
the step into victory,—and not victory over the 
Adamic self merely, but into the whole life of fruit- 
ful service and fulness of joy. The new act of faith 
demanded the presentation (or yielding) of the body, 
demanded not only the cessation of conscious resist- 
ance to Christ, but also the acceptance of the Christ 
life-plan as one of sacrifice. life no longer to 
serve self, but Christ. The thing demanded was an 
act as definite as the act of faith in which the new 
life began. 

When this was perceived, the answer in Scofield’s 
soul was obedience: From that moment a new experi- 
ence of fruitful service and of inner blessing began. 

And now, when he had entered into the whole 
blessing, he found to his delight that he had long be- 
fore been getting blessed glimpses of this New Testa- 
ment truth through his. study of the Old Testament 
types. He saw that the Jehovah-Jesus foretold and 
foreshadowed throughout the entire Law and the 
Prophets had provided for him not only salvation 
from the penalty of sin, but aiso salvation from its 
power, and all-sufficiency for ce and joy and the 
ninefold fruit of the Spirit (Gal. 5:22, 23). 


At the Niagara Bible Conference Pastor Scofield 
met, for several successive years, Hudson Taylor, 
the founder and director of the China Inland Mis- 
sion. Through Mr. Taylor he began to have an in- 
terest in foreign missions. This set. him to studying 
the Bible to get God’s direct word on that subject. He 
saw that the China Inland Mission was wonderfully 
apostolic in its spirit, plan and purposes, and he 
had the rare privilege of many talks with Mr. Taylor. 

About this time he came across a book by the bril- 
liant journalist-traveler William Eleroy Curtis, who 


°° fad been sént by the United States Government, be- 


fore the opening of the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893, to South and Central America in order to stir 
up an interest there in the coming World’s Fair. 
Scofield read with deepest interest what Mr. Curtis 
had to say about the great lands to our south. He 
had an opportunity of hearing Mr. Curtis speak, and 
he was impressed when the speaker told of the re- 
ligious destitution of Central America, containing 
nearly three. million souls, yet with only dissolute 
priests making a mockery of ministering to them spir- 
itually. The only Protestant missionary in Central 
America ereny was at Guatemala, while the Mo- 
ravian brethren had a mission on the coast. 

Now Scofield made a careful study of the Bible 
a of evangelizing the world,— which he still be- 
ieves to be the enly true plan. He found there that the 
early Christians, acting under the direct instruction of 
our Lord Jesus himself, began their evangelizing in 
Jerusalem, went on into all Judea, then to Samaria, 
and then on progressively “unto the utetrmost part of 
the earth” ce £38): Evidently it was God’s pur- 
pose that Christians should evangelize as they go, not 
overleaping great sections of the earth in telling man- 
kind the Good News of Jesus. 

So, “beginning at Dallas,” the question arose, What 
is the nearest unevangelized section.to me? The an- 
swer seemed to be Hexieo: But upon investigation 
Scofield found that there were seven strong de- 
nominations working in Mexico. That could not be 
said to be wholly neglected. Pushing on -still far- 
ther, what was the next possible section? Central 
America. He believed that the Lord had called his 
attention to Central America through the writing and 
speaking of Curtis. But before entering upon any 
missionary enterprise there, Scofield wrote to differ- 
ent denominational mission boards, and asked whether 
they would be willing to undertake the evangelizing 
of Central America. Without exception these boards 
answered that they were already staggering under 
heavy burdens in their missionary work and obli- 
se, and could not conscientiously enter a new 

eld. It was only then that he felt clear that God 
was calling him to this unoccupied region. 

The mission-aroused pastor now called together 
for special prayer three of the consecrated men of 
his church, men who knew how to pray, and who had 

iven their lives utterly to the Lord, E. M. Powell, 

uther Rees, and W. A. Nason. The little group of 
pastor and laymen earnestly asked the Lord to use 
them to evangelize Central America. 

After they had prayed about the matter, the sub- 
ject was brought before the entire church, and there 
it was taken up with prayers and literally with tears. 
Missionary volunteers began to offer for the field. 
And from that time the Dallas church began to 
spend more money on missions than on home ex- 
penses, and has kept this up ever since. 

That was the beginning of the now well estab- 
lished and greatly blessed Central American Mis- 
sion. It was formed at the home of the pastor, in 
Dallas, on November 14, 1890. Dr. Scofield was made 
Secretary, Mr. Powell the Treasurer, and Mr. Rees the 
Chairman, of the Council. In 1893 the Honorable 
D. H. Scott, of Paris, Texas, was added to the Coun- 
cil, and in 1894 he became Treasurer of the Mission, 
continuing in that office ever since. From the. start 
it has been a faith mission, depending upon God and 
not upon men or organizations. The services of the 
Council are wholly gratuitous—no rent—the only 
items of expense being postage and printing, and 
these largely met by the subscriptions to the Bulletin, 
which is now issued bi-monthly. 

The Statement of Belief. of the Central. American 
Mission is interesting and significant. “We be- 
lieve in-one God, revealed-as existing in three- equal 





persons, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; in the death 
of Jesus Christ for our sins as a true substitute; in 
salvation by faith alone without works; in good 
works as the fruit of salvation; in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments as verbally inspired 
in the original writings; and in a future state of un- 
ending blessedness for the saved and unending con- 
scious suffering for the lost.” 

As to other details the Mission is conducted on the 
following basis: “The Mission is interdenominational. 
It does not seek to reproduce on mission grounds the 
divisions of Protestantism: Evangelical —it holds to 
the faith once for all delivered to the saints: Evan- 
gelistic—it believes that the evangelization of the 
world, not its civilization, is the true work of 
the church. Two other principles are fundamental: 
The Mission does not personally solicit either mission- 
aries or money, and no salaries are paid to any one.” 

During the eg > Siam years since its beginning, 
the needs of the Mission and its missionaries have 
always been met. Never once has there been a 
failure. There are now ninety-two churches in the 
field of Central America, with about four thousand 
members, ’as the result of this work. From -the 
Dallas church alone some nineteen missionaries have 
gone to Central America, and a number from the 
same church to other foreign fields. 

The bi-monthly Bulletin of the Central American 
Mission is interesting reading to-day. (It is published 
at Paris, Texas, at the very nominal subscription 
one of 25 cents a year; those who would have 

ellowship in the work of this Mission will do well 
to secure its regular visits in their homes.) A letter 
from one of the missionaries in Costa Rica, in the 
issue of January 15, 1919, tells of a young man in a 
native: Bible class there who is using his drawing 
ability to draw large duplicates of some of the Les- 
son Cartoons which he finds in The Sunday School 
Times. The missionary writes: “Last week he said, 
‘Do you think it would be a good idea for me to ex- 
lain the lesson in the cartoon?’ ‘Indeed I do,’ I said. 
I think it would be fine if you would.’ The following 
Sunday he got up in a businesslike. manner, explained 
the lesson, and after he had finished he sat down. 
That is, he did not keep on _—s after he had 
finished what he had to say. After Sunday-school I 
said to him, ‘George, Ba did fine—I congratulate 
ou.’ ‘I almost choked, though,’ he said... .,When 

e draws the pictures we pray God will use them.” 

Perhaps readers of The Sunday School. Times 
would like to put in their prayer lists the names of 
the missionaries of this Mission that was born in faith 
and prayer, and ask God to go on in ever-increas- 
ing blessing through them to the needy field so rear 
home. The missidharies are as follows: 


A. E. Bishop, Box 74.......+.+. Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Mrs. A. E. Bishop, Box 74 ...... Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Mrs. Caspar Wistar, Box 74 .... Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Miss A. F. Houser, Box 7 ...... Guatemala City, Guatemala 


Miss B. E. Zimmerman, Box 74 .Guatemala City, Guatemala 
A. B. Treichler, Box 74, ....... Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Mrs. A. B. Treichler, Box 74 ...Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Karl D. Hummel, Box 74, ..... Guatemala City, Guatemala 


RR Jalapa, Guatemala 
Mrs. H. A. Becker ........ pescScaciee Jalapa, Guatemala 
Be Gx SOUS coevideccccccere oedesucees San Marcos, Guatemala 
Bh, Wa: We. ROMEO: “evcnscndedivassace San Marcos, Guatemala 
ay, Ws. WEED - sowenndetveseducoseess Huehuetenango, Guatemala 
Mrs. H. W. Toms ...... eeseessHuchuetenango, Guatemala 
De Fee TTT TTT te Zacapa, Guatemala 
BUG Fa Bs DMNUET vcsdccocccccdectccecoties Zacapa, Guatemala 
eee “Eee SE OOD. cicccccccsncecés San Jose, Costa Rica 
Mrs. F. W. Boyle, Box 289 ............ San Jose, Costa Rica 
Miss A. G. McLean, Box 28 ........ San Jose, Costa Rica 
rs aa) PEE EEE Bas déndutecescdnd de Managua, Nicaragua 
Mrs. W. H. Hooper, Box 4 .....esees:- Managua, Nicaragua 
Miss Rose H. Sturman, Box 36 ......... Managua, Nicaragua 
L. W. McConnell, Box 149 ..+.+0-:- San Salvador, Salvador 
Mrs. Le W. McConnell, Box 149 .....San Salvador, Salvador 
Mrs. Gertrude Bell, Box 149 ........ San Salvador, Salvador 
Be My EER “Ehaddedensenadocssesbeoses Cojutepeque, Salvador 
| ae Oe rrr erty eee ree Cojutepeque, Salvador 


Miss Laura Nelson ..... Dulce Nombre de Copan, Honduras 
Miss Beatrice Newman ....Santa Rosa de Copan, Honduras 


Thora ME Backdsccasare Santa Rosa de Copan, Honduras 
Mrs. W. F. Aberle ......... Santa Rosa de Copan, Honduras 
C. F. Lincoln ...... Comayaguela, Tegucigalpa, Honduras 


Mrs. C. F. Lincoln ...Comayaguela, Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
Herbert R. Peaslee ...Comayaguela, Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
Miss A. J. Gohrman ....... Colinas, Sta. Barbara, Honduras 


At the recent Bible Conference at Crescent City, 
Florida, which Dr. Scofield’s prayer-wrought restor- 
ation to health allowed him to attend, members of 
the Central American Mission Council were present, 
including Mr. Rees and Judge Scott, together with Mr. 
Thomas }: Jones of Dallas, Dean William L. Pet- 
tingill of the Philadelphia, School of the Bible 
and Mr. Ralph D. Smith of Los Angeles. There were 
blessed sessions of prayer and conference, and a 

rateful looking back over the marvelous blessings that 

d has brought to pass since the humble beginnings 
almost thirty years ago. . 


When a keen-eyed Arabic scholar has journeyed 
over the Desert of the Exodus until he knows it, you 
welcome a book by him.—such as Dr. Hoskins’ “From 
the Nile to Nebo,” with its eighty-five illustrations. 
Will you ask your bookseller? Or send $3.00 to The 
Sunday School Times Company? 
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LESSON 12. 


— 


1 Corinthians 13 . 


Golden Text.—Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of these is love.—1 Cor. 13 ; 13 


JUNE 22. LOVE ae } 












The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 
A eet British officer, who was killed in the 


recent war, wrote to a friend about the great 
Love Chapter, 1 Corinthians 13, and said that 
he had substituted the word “Christ” for “love” all 
through the chapter. Note what Dr. Griffith Thomas 
(III, 4) says as to this, then have the class try this 
substitution, reading the chapter aloud, verse about. 


Our Background Material . 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphs in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 

Love is eternal; but are faith and hope also eter- 
nal? Some believe that they are; others that they 
are not. Mr. Banks’ Prophecy article takes the view 
that faith and hope are not, and gives his reasons. 
Dr. Griffith Thomas (IV, §), takes the view that faith 
and hope will not disappear in the next life, but are 
needed there and are among the permanent features 
of Christianity. Perhaps the word “abideth” (v. 13) 
confirms this. The question may be interesting and 

rofitable for the class briefly to discuss. 

urgeson has written some beautiful lines on Love, 
ending: 
“ That perfect Love —that everlasting Love 
That shall abide through all Eternity! 
For, Lord, when Faith at last is lost in sight, 
And Hope becomes a blest reality, 
Thy precious, never-failing, changeless Love 
Through endless years shall still abide with me!” 


The Lesson Itself 


“Read this chapter on love,” said Mr. Hugh 
Cork in a recent prayer-meeting in The Sunday 
School Times office, “until you get it; then go on 
feading it until it gets you.” 

_Remembering that “God is love” (1 John 4:8, 16), 
we see that as we study this inspired description of 
love we are studying the nature and character and 
activities of God. No wonder love is so marvelous! 
Nio wonder love is “the greatest thing in the world”! 

In beginning His proof that love is the vital and 
supreme thing, the Holy Spirit first mentions sev- 
eral extraordinary “gifts” which, if love is lacking, 
amount to nothing. 

First, such eloquence as the greatest of men and 
even of angels may have. Remember that Satan him- 
self is an angel, a fallen angel, and has such elo- 
quence as to deceive the very elect (Matt. 24: 24). 
But he has no love. Loveless human eloquence is 
described in this terrible denunciation with infinité 
accuracy. 

Second, the gift of prophecy without love leaves 
us “nothing.” Have we not known students of Scrip- 
ture-prophecy, who “know all mysteries and all 
knowledge,” but who are unloving, are sharply criti- 
cal of others who do not see the truth, and therefore 
whose understanding of prophecy is of little avail. 

Third, even the faith that can work miracles, if 
love is lacking, leaves the worker under the condem- 
nation of being “nothing.”. Have we begun to re- 
alize the supreme importance that God gives to love 
in the life of the believer? 

Fourth, loveless “philanthropy,” even though it be 
large and far-reaching in its gifts, “profiteth me noth- 
ing.” This is, the gifts of the unloving giver are 
not credited to his account. They will not entitle him 
to any rewards at the judgment seat of Christ (1 
Cor. 3:14; 2 Cor. 5: 10). 

And fifth, even martyrdom, according to God, can 
be loveless and therefore without reward to the mar- 
tyr. It is conceivable that one might die at the stake 
in a harsh, unloving, dogged fidelity to principle or 
to Christ, but without love. Stephen did not die that 
bss 2 what was his dying prayer? (Acts 7: 60.) 

ome of the above wonderful “gifts” may be, as 
Dr. Griffith Thomas (I, 1) states, even manifestations 
of selfishness or gratification of pride. But love is 
never that. 

Now comes God’s description of love ‘by the stat- 
ing, as Dr. Griffith Thomas (I, 2) -points out, of -its 
three passive qualities, eight negative qualities, and 
four active qualities, as given in verses 4-7. Let the 
class discover these. 

“Love suffereth long” (v. 4). God, who is love, is 
pony ign} (2 Peter 3:9). “Suffer” means to bear 
up under. ove does not break down, but bears up 
- under all kinds of opposition or attack or rejection. 
A supreme test of love is its lasting quality, the long 
kind of love, as Mr. Ridgway (1) shows. 

And love is not passive, but active; for it is “kind.” 
Kindness is a blessedly active thing. 

Love has no personal pride or ambition: “envieth 


‘ : Lev. 19:18; Deut. 6:4, 5; Luke 
10:27; John 3:16; 1 4:9°91. 
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Matt. 2 
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If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but 
have not love, I am become sounding brass, or a clanging 
cymbal, 2 And if I have the gift of prophecy, and know 
all mysteries and all knowledge; and if I have all faith, 
so as to remove mountains, but have not love, I am 
nothing. 3 And if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and if I give my body *to be burned, but have not love, 
it profiteth me nothing. 4 Love suffereth long, and is 
kind; love envietn not; love vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, 5 doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
its own, is not provoked, taketh not account of evil; 6 
rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the 
truth; 7 *beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. 8 ve never faileth: 
but whether there be prophecies, they shall be done away; 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there 
be knowledge, it shall be done away. 9 For we know in 
part, and we prophesy in part; 10 but when that which 
is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be done 
away. 11 When I was a child, I spake as a child, I felt 
as a child, I thought:as a child: now that I am become 
a man, I have put away childish things. 12 For now we 
see in a mirror *darkly; but then face to face: now I know 
in part; but then shall I know fully even as also I was 
fully known. 13 But now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three; and the ‘greatest of these is love. 


21 Many ancient authorities read that I may glory. 
2Or, covereth Comp. 1 Peter 4.8. *Gr. in a riddle. ‘Gr. 
greater. Comp. Matt. 18.1, 4; 23.11. 


American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 








not” (v. 4). In whatsoever state love is, therein it 
is content (Phil. 4: 11).. Love is dead to self, there- 
fore humble, not knowing even the meaning of’ the 
word envy. It is necessarily unselfish, for self-love 
is an impossible figure of speech, says Dr. Griffith 
Thomas (III, 3). 

Love never describes its own virtues or “blows its 
own horn”: “vaunteth not itself” (v. 4). Love never 
“looks out for Number One,” for it “seeketh not its 
own” (v. 5). Love takes, not second place, but last 
place. It lives by Romans 12: 10. 

Love, as Mr. Cork said, takes the chip off our 
shoulder. Being crucified with Christ, and dead to 
self, having only Christ as our life, of course if we 
have God’s own love we are “not provoked” (v. 5). 
You cannot provoke a dead man. You cannot pro- 
voke the living Christ, either. Love is not irritable, 
or impatient, or critical; for the believer who truly 
loves is crucified with Christ, and no longer lives, 
but Christ liveth in him (Gal. 2:20). 

Love is not interested in sin, “taketh not account 
of evil” (v. 5). Having no interest in that which is 
contrary to the nature of God, love “rejoiceth not in 
unrighteousness” (v. 6). . 

Love’s greatest joy is in Christ, therefore it “re- 
joiceth with the truth,” for the truth is Christ. 

And if love beareth, believeth, hopeth, and endur- 
eth all things (v. 7), then of course “love never fail- 
eth” (v. 8). This means both that love never breaks 
down or is a failure; and also that it never comes to 
its end: it is eternal. If “love” comes to an end it 
never was love. 

As for the four facts stated in verse 7, notice 
that bearing all things agrees with suffering long, and 
not being provoked ; believing all things goes with re- 
joicing with the truth: all that is true is believed by 
love; looking toward the future, love hopes all 
things, confident that what God has said will come 
to pass; and the enduring quality of love means that 
it is not satisfied merely with a good start, but 
“carries on,” goes ail the way through to its trium- 
phant goal. 


The Truth That Is Golden 

True love is never determined or affected by the 
worthiness or unworthiness of the object of its love. 
True love does not look around to discover a most 
lovable and worthy person, and then decide to love that 
person. God’s love is the only true love in the uni- 
verse; and “God commendeth his own love toward 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us” (Rom. 5:8). 

Love is never exercised toward another because of 
what that other can do for the one who is loving, 
but because of what the one who is loving can do 
for the other. 


This is how and why we are to love our enemies 
(Matt. 5: 44). 

So love is not human, it'is divine. It is utterly 
contrary to the nature of sinful man. When a 
being becomes oeene, Ss God is ‘ag it is perhaps 
the greatest miracle God ever works. But the golden 
truth is that he will work that miracle in us at any 
moment and all the time if, having received Christ 
as Saviour, by yielding and believing we let him be- 
come our whole life, unto all the fulness of God 
- 3:19). 

hen we thus let God’s love be perfected in us, 
i he is, even so are we in this world” (1 John 
4:17). 
Teaching Points 

There is a threefold test as to whether we possess 
the great gift of love (Dr. Griffith Thomas, Section 
II, Additional Material for Teachers). 

The difference between faith.and hope (Dr. Griffith 
Thomas, IV, 6, 7). 

A marvelously beautiful illustration of a converted 
heathen polyamine wife’s understanding of Chris- 
tian love (Illustration Round-Table, 1). 

Love is just as ready to do the little things as the 
greater. 

Christ knows us fully, yet still loves us. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

What is the opposite of love? Get the views of the 
class, then give Mr. Rogers’ (1-2) suggestion. 

Can one who is not loving successfully conceal 
that fact? 

Ought we to love the Kaiser? 

If there is any one we know whom we do not, at 

this moment, whole-heartedly love, are we sinning 
against God? 
__ Why is “the greatest of these” love (v. 13)? (Is 
it not: because love is an eternal characteristic of 
God, while neither faith nor hope need to be charac- 
teristics of God, there being no future to God, re- 
quiring his hope, and there being nothing unseen to 
him in which he needs to have faith? But he could 
not be God without love.) 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Week’s Teaching Principle 


By Charles Calvert Ellis, A.M., Ph.D. 
Vice-President and Professor of Education at Juniata College 





THE PrincipLe oF Unity.—Each lesson should 
be presented as a unity, or as an integral part 
of a larger unity. ; 











Vi) BENEN ES the principle of concentration can 
be employed, the principle of unity cares for itself. 
But there are lessons that do not lend themselves 
so readily to the principle of concentration because 
to employ it would seem like emphasizing one phase 
of the lesson at the expense of other phases, equally 
important. In all cases, however, the lesson ought 
to be so organized as to do no violence to the law 
of unity. 

Sometimes the unity of the lesson is explicit, — 
it lies open to the view of the most casual student. 
At other times it is implicit and must be unfolded 
by deeper study. But the reward of such study is 
the censciousness of a lesson that is not a series of 
unrelated truths, however valuable, but rather a unity 
of truth worthy to be compared to an organism. 

It is probable that few teachers will miss the unity 
eof this week’s lesson, especially those who have at 
hand Henry Drummond’s famous address on “The 
Greatest Thing in the World.” 

First Corinthians thirteen is the Apostle’s defini- 
tion of the “more excellent way.” It is a definition 
of love by comparison and by analysis. He first 
compares love with eloquence, prophecy, knowledge, 
faith, charity, and sacrifice, and shows that none of 
them are of value without love. Then he analyzes 
love into its constituent elements. And we.-are all 
indebted to Prof. Drummond for that illuminating 
—_ of the spectrum, representing the white light 
of love being analyzed into nine prismatic colors: 
patience, kindness, generosity, humility, courtesy, un- 
selfishness, good temper, guilelessness, sincerity. 

After this analysis the apostle reverts again to 
comparison, stressing especially the permanency of 
love in contrast with prophecy, eloquence, and knowl- 
edge, and finally the supremacy of love even among 
the things that do abide. 
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The Lesson as a Whole 


By Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





OVE is connected both with faith and obedience 
(Lessons 9 and 10). “Faith which worketh by 
love” (Gal 5:6); “If ye love me, ye will keep 

my commandments” (John 14:15). 
Books.—All leading commentaries on 1 Corinthians 
treat this chapter fully. Special reference may be 


‘made to the works by Godet (Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, New York, two vols., each $3.00); Edwards 
(Geo. H. Doran Co., New York, $3.50) ; and Robert- 
son (Scribner’s $2.50). The subject of love is also 
most helpfully discussed in “Friendship the Master 
Passion,” by Dr. H. Clay Trumbull (Scribner’s, 90 
peng This lesson was fully treated in The Sun- 
day School Times for 1916, p. 448. 

I. The Lesson’s Main Message 

Although this chapter is given for study, the sub- 
ject of love must be kept in mind and discussed in 
general from the Bible. : 

The Primacy of Love (vs. 1-3). The superiority 
of love over other gifts is here indicated. It is 
more important than 1) the greatest eloquence, (2) 
the highest wisdom, and (3) the most profound insight 
while (4) even faith that could manifest. wonderful 
power is inferior to love. Not only so, but (5) the 
liberality that could give millions and the self-sacrifice 
that would be ready to give its own life could not 
be of any profit without love. All these gifts are 
manifestations of power and sometimes even of self- 
ishness and gratification of pride or self-will.. Love 
is superior to all this brilliance. (1) 

The Power of Love (vs. 4-7). These verses give 
three classes of the features of love, and they should 
all be noted for their special and practical importance. 
1. There are three passive qualities : “Love suffer- 
eth long”; “beareth all things”; “endureth all things.” 
2. Then there are eight negative qualities: “envieth 
not”; “vaunteth not itself”; “is not puffed up”; “doth 
not behave itself unseemly”; “seeketh not its own”; 
“is not provoked”; “taketh not account of evil”; “re- 
joiceth not in unrighteousness.” 3. There are also four 
active qualities: “is kind”; “rejoiceth with the truth” ; 
“believeth all things”; “hopeth all things.” (2) 

The Permanence of Love -(vs. 8-12). Love never 


: fails, never grows old, is never out Of place. In con- 


trast with other elements of life, it abides, while they 
pass away. 

The Pre-eminence of Love \. 13). There are three 
great moral forces in life: Faith, Hope, and Love, 
but the last is supreme. As a principle of action and 
a motive of conduct, love is the greatest and best 
thing in the world. 

The Pursuit of Love (14:1). In chapter 12 the 
Apostle was speaking of spiritual gifts, and then 
urged the Corinthian Christians to consider some- 
thing even more important. He speaks in 12: 31 of 
a more excellent “way,” and this reference to “way” 
gives special point to his words in 14:1 to “pursue” 
or “follow after” love. This is a remarkable figure 
of speech and suggests that we are to “pursue” love 
until we overtake it and make it our own. We can 
best do this by receiving into our hearts the love 
of ig in Christ Jesus by the Holy Spirit (Rom. 
5:5). 

Il. Additional Material for Teachers 


Leviticus 19: 18; Deuteronomy 6:4, 5; Luke to: 
27; John 3:16; 1 John 4: 7-21. 

In these passages we have some of the Scriptural 
aspects and elements of love, and together they pro- 
vide a threefold test as to whether we possess this 
great gift. 

1. First test (Lev. 19:18). We are to love others 
as ourselves. 

2. Second test (Deut. 6:4, 5; Luke 10:27): We 
are to love the Lord with all our hearts. 

3. Third test ein 3:16; 1 John 4:7-21). The 
greatest proof of all is that our love is like that of 
God for man, and in the passage from 1 John this 
Divine love is seen in various aspects. 


Ill. The Graded Topics 
1. Intermediate Topic: The Greatest Thing in the 


World. Why is love the greatest of all things? (1)- 


Because it is unselfish and seek’ no return. Self-love 
is only a figure of speech. Love is really forget- 
fulness of self in some one who can be loved. Faith 
and hope and other Christian graces inevitably bring 
blessing in return for their exercise, and while, of 
course, love guarantees blessing to the recipient, it 
is essentially the out-going of self to others without 
any thought of a return. This is the point specially 
emphasized by Dr. H. Clay Trumbull in his fine book 
mentioned above. (3) 

(2) Because it is like God (Matt. 5:45; John 3: 
16). God pours out himself to his creatures without 
any thoughfof a return. A young British officer 
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who was killed in the recent war wrote to a friend 


that the love described in 1 Corinthians 13 was 
“nothing more nor less than Caen in its high- 
_ est sense, and I have found that by su 


stituting the 
word ‘Christ’ for ‘love’ all thro that chapter it 


fits in marvelously. You try it.” (4 


2. Senior and Adult Topic: The Strongest Bond 
between Men and Nations. In 1 Corinthians 13: 1-3 
some of the best-known ideas of the world are seen 
in brilliant gifts, profound knowledge, mighty faith, 
unbounded erosity, and deepest devotion. . But 
these, tho great and important, are no real bond 
between individuals and communities; on. the con- 
trary, while they impress people, they are apt to lead 
to selfishness and ambition. But love is altogether 
different, because it means self-sacrifice with no per- 
sonal interests to serve. (1) There is the love of 
kinship. “Blood is thicker than water.” (2) There 
is the love of compassion. “A friend in need is a 
friend indeed.” (3) There is the love of philanthropy. 
The thought of man as man. (4) There is the love 
of patriotism. Every one should be devoted to his 
own country. (5) But the-greatest power of all is 
the spiritual love, because we belong to Christ (John 
13:34, 35). Everything that is true in love must be 
based on God's love to us. 


IV. The Heart of the Lesson 


The Golden Text speaks of the three ele- 
ments of the Christian life,-“faith, hope, love,” 
and it is important to notice that the word 
“now” means “as it is,” and does not refer to time 
as though hereafter faith and hope would disappear. 
They will be needed in the next life, and therefore 
call for attention as among the permanent features 
of Christianity. The three are found frequently in 
Paul’s Epistles (1 Thess. 1:3; 5:8; Col. 1:4; Titus 
2:2). See also 1 Peter 1:21, 22, and in John’s Epistle 
the three elements of light, life, love. (5) 


1. The Upward Aititude. This is “faith,” and in- 
cludes the action of the intellect, the emotions and the 
will, The word “trust” is the ‘best explanation of 
what the New Testament means by faith. Its object 
is God, and has special reference to the (1) presence 
of God as our living Father, (2) the peace of God’ in 
our living Saviour, and (3) the power of God in the 
life-giving Spirit. This faith or trust is to be ex- 
pressed in our character (what we are); our testi- 
oh (what we say); our service (what we do). 
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2. The Onward Attitude. This refers to “hope,” 
which means both earnest desire and definite ex- 


pectation. It is. to be carefully Nero oT from 


aith. Faith accepts; hope expects. aith appro- 
priates; hope anticipates. The object of hope is al- 
ways the coming of the Lord, found over three hun- 
dred timés in the New Testament, and it should be 
equally prominent in our life. The power of hope is 
very real, giving (1) cheer in suffering; (2) incentive 
to service; (3) strength in waiting; G) joy in pros- 
pect. (7) 

3. The Outward Attitude. This is the thought of 
“love,” and, as the Apostle says, it is the “greatest” 
of the three. Love is a fact, not a feeling; a sacri- 
fice, not a sentiment. Its object is twofold: love for 
the Church or those who belong to Christ; and love 
for the world, or those who are outside the pale. 
The power of it is such that ‘it is the greatest proof 
of Christianity. Our faith and hope are to be ex- 
pressed in love, and our life thus shows the reality 
of our profession. 

How do these three come? (1) Faith comes by 
hearing the Word of God (Rom. 10:17). (2) Hope 
comes through the promises of God (Gal 5:5). (3) 
Love comes through the gift of the Holy Ghost 
(Rom. 5:5). “We love, because he first loved us” (1 
John 4:19). 

V. Leading Questions 

What is the best proof of the possession of love? 

Why is love greater than faith and hope? 

What is the force of “newness” in the command- 
ment (John 13:34, 35)? - 

Why are the gifts of 1 Corinthians 13: 1-3 inferior 
to love? 

What is the meaning of Romans 13:8? 


What texts associate love with each person in the 
Trinity respectively ? 
Wycutrre Cot.ece, Toronto. 


The Prophecy in This Lesson 
By Howard A. Banks 


PROPaaLY is the handmaiden of hope. “Now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the 
greatest of these is love” (1 Cor 13:13). Faith’s 
mission is to point back to Calvary’s cross. Hope’s 
mission is to point forward to the Coming, with its 
throne and.rewards. Hope in the Scriptures is 
usually the prophetic hope. It is called the “blessed 
hope” (Titus 2:13). The expression, “Let us hold 
fast the profession of our faith without wavering,” 
in Hebrews 10: 23, is rendered by Rotherham and by 
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the margin of the Scofield Bible, “Let us hold fast the 

confession of the hope without wavering.” Of these 

three wonderful graces, only one is eternal. Faith 

will some day be merged into sight, and hope will 

end in realization and fruition (compare v. 13 with 

vs. 1 and 8), But love endures throughout eternity. 
PHILADELPHIA, « 


The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


The Choice Variety.—Love suffereth long, and is 
kind (v. 4); It is nothing short of cruelty to animals, 
Mr. Blue Pencil Trumbull, to ask a poor up-country 
lesson writer for any remarks upon this great chap- 
ter after Henry Drummond’s masterpiece. There 
are as many varieties of love as there are of golden- 
rod. All of them are graceful and cheerful and they 
beautify both the uplands and the meadows. of life. 
But the choice variety, the real thing in its perfection 
is the tone kind. “Having loved his own, he loved 
them unto the end” (John 13:1). Perhaps a better 
simile for you town folks is to say there are as 
many different kinds of likes called love as there 
are cakes called cookies. But the real one is the kind 
mother makes (or used to make). At the same hour 
of the day, on the same day of the week, for years 
Mr. James Henry, a Coatesville merchant, passed 
my gate with a bunch of flowers ir his hand on his 
way to the cemetery where his oldest daughter sleeps. 
“How he loved her,” the neighbors said. The 
supreme test of love is the lasting quality. And the 
mark of genuineness is its kindness. No, little girlie, 
not all love is kind, as I hope you may never dis- 
cover. Thomas Carlyle ioved Jane truly, but he made 
her life a,—well, her life was a long martyrdom. 
The children of many a Christian family have gone 
into the world with contempt for religion because 
in spite of prayers and piety there was little kind- 
ness. The love that pours out for “company” and 
dries up for home folks makes Jack and Jill — oh, 
well, folks are “surprised the children of such pious 
parents,” etc,! (Song of. Sol. 8:6, 7.) (1) 


The Real Thing.—Doth not behave itself un- 
seemly (v. 5). Love does not “carry on” at the ceme- 
tery and want to jump into the grave with the casket 
—and the funeral baked meats serve for the wedding 
feast, as Hamlet says of a short widowhood. Love 
is always ladylike. Love is always a perfect gentle- 
man, When oe is in the heart the deportinent takes 
care of itself. The man who loves womanhood does 
not sit with his face hid in a newspaper while a 
woman built upon the same plan as mother, wife, or 
sister hangs from a strap to be bumped about at 
every stop. Love never sits while ladies stand, in 
trolley cars as well as in drawing rooms. A native 
gentleness comes spontaneously with love. The back- 
woods “huskin’ bee,” in spite of much noisy jollity 
and some “rough-house,” has also a fine courtesy. Out 
in the rugged countryside folks belong to the neigh- 


. bor-hood and are oldtime friends and relatives for 


many generations. In the polished cityside, folks 
are in “sets,” and are birds of passage,— the passage 
of the fortune! Love rarely behaves unseemly among 
old neighbors in a neighborhood. When love “cuts 
up” and “carries on” by jumping out of windows 
and disobeying parents the following few years prove 
it was something else masquerading as love. Love is 
the most careful thing in all the universe (Rom. 13: 
8; 1 John 2:10; Prov. 10:9). 


The Chums.—Rejoiceth with the iruth (v. 6). No 
matter who you are or what you are, there is just 
one thing you can not stand for, a liar. Even though 
a man may be as big a liar as Tom Pepper, who was 
kicked out of a certain place for lying, that very 
chap can not tolerate another liar, The practical 
joker is the quickest to fly in a passion at a practical 
joke on himself, and the practical liar is the loudest 
to howl when stung by a lie himself. We are not 
surprised then that love rejoiceth in truth when so 
base a thing as falsehood loves her. Truth is the 
belle of the ball and all the world is courting her. 
Love rejoiceth with truth because they are insepa- 
rable chums. Who but an idiot would love a woman 
who could not be trusted? Or aman? When you 
see a house built of cheap material and marked out 
to represent brick or stone it gives you a pain. Can 
anything be more ugly? The reason you dislike the 
abomination is because the building is not true. It 
says, “I am stone.” It is a lie. “I am brick.” It is a 
lie. It is cement, iron, plaster, or wood. Love is 
beautiful, and beauty can only rejoice in truth. This 


is why Christianity is a religion of love. It is a’ 


religion of truth. If any of you doubt this, when 
you have practised deception or falsehood in any 
way go into your closet, close the door and try 
to pray to the God of truth; your words will freeze 
on your lips (John 14:6; 8:32; 1:17). 

CoATESVILLE, Pa. 


“How I Came to Believe the Bible,” the Editor's 
“Personal Confession,” may be had from The Sun- 
day School Times Company at 20 cts. a dozen copies, 
$1.50 a hundred, or 2 cts. each. 


The Illustration Round -Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday 

School Times three full months in advance 

of the date of the lesson. If coming later 
they mor not be considered at all. not 
submit illustrations without first securing a 
circular that explains the tance of ma- 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for a three-cent stamp, read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration us 
two > the 


Never F, —Love ... taketh not 
account of evil (vs. 4, 5). A little girl 
in East London had been in the habit 
of bringing a bunch of flowers each Sat- 
urday night to a German lady whom she 
loves. Her brother went down with one 
of our sunk cruisers, and the lady hardly 
expected the flowers that week. But 
the girl came all the same next Sat- 
urday, and in mourning, bringing the 
flowers as before. Love cannot tolerate 
a national vendetta.—From the Bisho 
of Stepney. ‘Sent by J. A. Clark, Let- 
cester, Eng. 


A Converted Heathen’s Love.— 
Secketh not its own (v. 5). I heard 
a missionary’s wife give a little in- 
cident which beautifully illustrates 
this text. A certain man had two wives. 
One of the missionaries gave a Gos- 
el to the wife he was then living with. 
hey both read it, saw the light, and 
rejoiced in salvation. Then the ques- 
tion how to straighten out the matri- 
monial tangle arose. It was soon set- 
tled, however, by this wife saying, “I 
, have got the Light; I will take my chil- 
; dren and go away, then you can bring 
the other woman here so she can get 
the Light, too..—From an address by 
Mrs. aliday, of Central . America. 
Sent by Metta Steward, Campden, Ont. 
The prize for this week is awarded to 
this slustration, (1) 


Very Odd.—Taketh not account of 
evil (v. 5). There was a company of 
ladies at a minister’s home. As he en- 
tered the room he heard them speaking 
in low voices of an absent friend. “She’s 
very odd,” said one. “Yes, very singular 
indeed,” said another. “Do you know, 
she often does so and so?” said another, 
mentioning certain things to her dis- 
credit. The minister asked who it was. 
When told, he said, “Oh, yes, she is 
odd; she’s remarkably singular. Why, 
would you. believe it,” he added in a 
low voice, “she was never heard to speak 
ill of any absent friend!”"—From The 
Earnest Christian. Sent by W. C. Muf- 
fit, Adrian, Mich. 


How Love Brings Together. — Love 
never faileth 4 ). When the Forth 
Bridge was building the great arms from 
either side were completed; slowly and 
steadily they had been built out, and 
aow at the center of the mighty arch 
all that was needed was the final rivet- 
ing. But the day fixed was cold and 
chilly, and in spite of fires set under 
the iron to expand it the inch or two re- 
quired, the union could not be completed, 
arid the day’s programme was a failure. 
But next morning the sun rose bright, 
the day was warm and genial; the iron 
then expanded, the holes came opposite 
one another, and the riveters had noth- 
ing to do but to drive the binding bolts 
home. So love unites men— “love 
never faileth.” — From the Sunday- 
School Chronicle. Sent by J. A. Clark, 
Leicester, Eng. 


What Love Means.—And the great- 
est of these is love (Golden Text). The 
word came that a company of soldiers 
in an Eastern camp would leave the 
next morning on a transport for France. 
One soldier came from Portland, Ore- 
gon. Quickly he went to the public pay 
station and put in a call for his mother. 
For an hour he paced back and forth 
before that booth, and then came the 
.. word, “Portland is on the wire.” Slowly 
but impressively this boy in khaki 
dropped a hundred 25-cent' pieces in the 
slot, and for a precious five minutes that 
boy heard his mother’s voice and she 
heard the good-bye of her’ boy. Then, 





dripping wet from the nervous strain, 
he ran for his barracks to get ready for 
France and the trenches—From the 
Ladies Home Journal. ~ Sent by Anna 
McBane, Fortville, Ind. - 


Extra Supplies Needed.—The great- 
est of these ts love (Golden Text). It 
was said by Mr. Murray, the book pub- 
lisher, that every time Tennyson’s poems 
were printed an extra supply of - the 
letters “1” and “v” had to got, the 

t used the word “love” so often. May 
ove hold a similar place in the o 
our life!—From the Rev. W. T. Haddy. 
Sent by Mrs. M. Watts, Streatham Hill, 
London, Eng. 


. 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy.” 
“I’ve found a Friend, oh, such a Friend.” 
“Leve divine, all loves excelling.” 
“When love shines in.” 

“There’s a word of cheer and kindness.” 
“O love that wilt not let me go.” 
“There’s sunshine in my soul to-day.” 
“Blest be the tie that binds.” 


(References in parentheses are to the met- 
rical Psalm Book set to music, including 
also some other parts of Scripture. “Bible 
Songs No. 4,” published by United Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, Pittsburgh, Pa.). 

Psalm 18 : 1-30 (33 : 1-3). 
Psalm 116: 1-10 (229 : 1-3). 
Psalm 103 : 1-22 (207 : 3-3). 
Psalm 87 : 1-7 (174 : 1-3). 
Psalm 96 : 1-13 (192 : 1-3). 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 


in thee we havyeeseen what love is because 
in thee we have seen the Father. We real- 
ize as we look up to thee that our love has 
been very broken and uncertain in its out- 
giving toward others, and that we have 
so often’ missed the very meaning of the 
word.’ Open our eyes to-day that we may 
see anew, and perhaps for the first time, 
what love is. Teach us, we pray thee, how 


‘| best to show forth thyself to those around 


us, and to that great company of the 
needy and the lost for whom’ we may pray 
and give and work, in thy name. Take away 
from us our selfishness and pride, and by thy 
grace, accepted in its fulness by our will- 
ing hearts, lead us out into the life of lov- 
ing service that thou wouldst have us live. 
In thy dear name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—It is a great day 
for substitutes, isn’t it? If you go into 
a big store and ask for something, you 
especially want, and that you have seen 
widely advertised, the clerk may say to 
you, “Yes, we have that; but here is 
something of our own make you might 
like better.” That is just the way the 
world talks to young folks, and older 
folks, too, when those who have learned 
what Christ offers are wanting to accept 
his best. Just think for a moment of 
the difference between love and the 
world’s substitutes for it. Five things 
are said of love in the fourth verse. Do 
you remember them? Yes, that is right. 
And in every case love does exactly 
what the world does not; ior the world 
is not very patient, and is certainly most 
unkind. "The world is constantly envi- 
ous, and wants to talk about itself, and 
is puffed up with an idea of its own im- 
portance. The world may not exactly 
teach that these things are desirable, 
but the kind of teaching that the world 
does give by way of selfish purposes, 
selfish ambitions, leads us to exactly 
these things. Over against all these 
is the love that we know only when 


VE 


we know and love Jesus Christ. Only 
through him can love keep right on 
shining and glowing and working in 
the midst of the conditions that surround 
us. Let us set forth on the blackboard, 
so that we may see what love includes, 
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some of the things that Paul speaks of 
in this great letter to the Corinthians. 
Now can every one of us honestly 


write. over the word “love” the word] a 


and then read that list as a true 
one? Well, that is not for us 
in ourselves at all, but what if we have 
let Christ e our life? Then a 
that may be true, indeed! Let us pray. 


PHILADELPHIA. ’ 





[ Department Helps | 





The Primary Teacher 
- By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TeracHiNnc.—Love is shown 

by kindness. (To-day’s lesson empha- 
sizes the relation people owe to one an- 
other of kindness and helpfulness.) 


Review—Abraham loved his nephew 
very much, for he kindly allowed Lot 
to have his choice of the ture lands 
for his flocks and herds. Lot chose the 
best place for his cattle, but a poor 
place for his family. After a while 
God’s messenger told Abraham that 
the city where Lot lived was so wicked 
that it must be destroyed. Then kind 
uncle Abraham prayed that Sodom 
might be spared if fifty, forty-five, forty, 
thirty, twenty, even ten righteous peo- 

le could be found there. God allowed 

t and part of his family to escape 
to the mountains. 


Lesson Story—Lawyers like to ask 
questions. One day when Jesus. was 
teaching a lawyer heard him, then asked 
this question, rd, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? 

Jesus said, There are two great com- 
mandments, which teach people to love 
God, and to love one another: Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all th 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with a 
thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself; — this: do, and thou shalt: live. 

he lawyer thought a moment, then 
he asked another question, Who is my 
neighbor? For an answer Jesus told the 
story of the Good Samaritan (Luke 10: 
25-37). This should be told in Bible 
language. _ 

In reviewing the story, letting the 
children help, the sandboard or black- 
board may be used to illustrate the hilly 
road down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
the lonely spot where the man was 
hurt, the unkind priest and Levite who 
passed by, the kind Samaritan, with his 
donkey, who stopped to help. A list of 
his kind deeds might be written by the 
teacher or older children: 


He stopped 
wounded man. 
e bathed the wound. 
gave the man a drink, 
helped ‘him to sit on the donkey. 
led him safely to the inn. 
paid for medicine and care. 
left money for extra needs. 
promised to help more if needed. 


—- 


and spoke kindly to the 


Repeat or sing: 
“ Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make this earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above.” 


When Jesus finished the story he asked 
a question of the lawyer, Which man 
proved a neighbor to the man who fell 
among thieves and was hurt? The law- 
yer answered just as you would have 
done, That man was a neighbor who 
showed mercy, or was kind. Jesus said, 
You have answered right; go and do 
likewise. 

It reminds us of the verse which 
Jesus once told to his disciples, Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy. Sing: 

* Love one another, thus saith the Saviour, 

Children, obey the Father’s blest com- 

mand”— °® ; 
(Melodies, Leyda Publishing Company, Wa- 
pello, Iowa, 28 cents.) 

Expression—Call 


attention to the 


motto of the Boy Scouts to do at least 
one kind deed each day without expect- 
ing any pay, . ovat sil 
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There are sO many opportunities to 


show practical kindness these days that 


ag Ee 
: ar- Savings, ’ ; 
ed or a contribution poms the 

support of a visiting nurse, the fresh 


air fund, good milk, a vacation for a 
poor child, and many such things. 
Some Primary ts care for 
Peoph he bel i cas > caer 
ie who help in such wa: 
times called Good Samariteds.. Tf there 


is time the children might repeat some 


Bible love verses: Thou shalt love thy 
Romer as maeets i Love one another; 

not to show love unto strangers; 
We love because he first loved us; God 
is love; He loved us, and sent his Son; 
For — 0 loved 
gave his only otten Son, etc.; By 
this shall all Bis, scx that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one for an- 
other. 

A good opportunity is offered to em- 
phasize showing kindness to pets and 
ali animals as well as people. 

Closing prayer: — * 

“ Help us to do the things we should, 

To be to others kind and good, 
In all we do in work and play, 
To grow more loving every day.” 


Peoria, Int. 
b 


My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. S. H. Askew 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 
sey is the greatest thing in the world. 


y 
1. God’s love. 2. Christ’s love. 3. Our 
love. 











{ es you have some little mate- 
rialist in your class, who will want 
to proclaim the supremacy of money, or 
some little body ignorant of Germany’s 
great failure in establishing the suprem- 
acy of intellect, the title of our’ inter- 
mediate lesson .study will go unchal- 
lenged to-day. But even while we ac- 
knowledge. the truth of it, we. shall do 
well to seek proof of it in the Bible, 
and: there we shall find such riches that 
our chief difficulty will be to limit our 
findings to our time. 


1. Knowing that the whole Bible is 
but the account of God’s love for man, 


let us choose these specific expressions | 


or it: Our minds must stretch 
and our hearts must open if we would 
comprehend this marvelous statement, 
twice repeated (1 John 4:8, 16), that 
“God is love.” Does this not make it 
= that love is the greatest thing in 
eaven as well as on earth? The Old 
Testament is full of reiterations of God’s 
love for his chosen people (Deut. 4: 
37; 7:7, 8, 13; Jer. 31:3; Mal. 1:2), 
and the Psalms particularly abound in 


words of God’s love for suffering men ~ 


(Psa. 42:8; 63:3; 89:33). God's love 
for the whole sinful world -is told in 
unmistakable language in the New 
Testament (John 3:16; Rom. 5:8; Eph. 
2:4, 5), but its tenderest expression is 
for those who have come unto him in 
Christ Jesus -(John 14:22, 23; 16:27; 
1 John 3:21). A careful reading of 
these verses in class will surely answer 
= aeegtion, “What has God’s love done 
or us?” 


2. If the Bible is full of God’s love 
for man, what shall we say as to its 
riches in recounting the love of Jesus, 
that love which was so infinitely great 
that it brought him to earth to suffer 
and die for us? (Gal. 2:29.) Remem- 
ber that the word compassion is de- 
scriptive of his love in action and count 
the number of times it occurs in the 
Gospels. Instances‘ of his love for in- 
dividuals are given (John 11:5, 36; 13: 
23; Mark 10:21), but we cling to those 


| precious assertions of his as to his love 


for his’ own, which abound in John’s 
Gospel, in chapters 13, 14, 15 (13:1, 34; 
14:21; 15:9). We must not miss that 
climax passage in Romans 8: 35-39, and 
its companion for beauty, Ephesians 3: 
17-109. 

3., Upon such a background shall we 
not want to find what this Book teaches 
as, tq our love to God aad our Saviour, 


tsrers 





the world, that he 



























































_ Lesson for June 22 


; ~ Pucker’s “Boy’s-Eye View” 


UR’ lesson Sunda 
2 


1 Corinthians 13 


and our love one to another? The teach- 
ing of the entire Bible on that first 
point is summed up for us by Jesus’ 
uotaticn of Deuteronomy 6:5 in Mat- 
thew 22: $7 38. Jesus set the standard 
of acceptable love for himself in Mat- 
thew 10:37, and the test of dur love in 
John 14:21, 23. - The crown of right- 
eousness and the crown of life are 
promised to those who love him, and his 
appearing (2 Tim. 4:8 and James I: 
12). If we can claim 1 Peter 1:8 and 
2:7 as true of us then certainly our 
love for this unseen Saviour will mani- 
fest itself in love for one another, 

esus also set this standard, or test 
(John 13:35), by which others may 
know that we are his disciples, and the 
measure of our brotherly love is as he 
has loved us (John 15:12). Brotherly 
love reaches its height in sacrifice of 
self (1 John 3:16 and John 15:13). for 
others. 

Perhaps after some such ginoee into 
real love our girls will understand, in 
a measure at least, Paul’s statement, (1 
Cor. 13:13) that of the three great 
things which shall abide — faith, hope, 
love — love is the greatest, for it is the 
root and! the aim and_the end of the 
Christian life (Eph. 3:17-19), and the 
crown as well as the beginning of Chris- 
tian attainment (Col. 3:-14). 

If-the girls are ready with these ref- 
erences (prepared before class for quick 
answers when called for) there will be 
time for two brief readings which will 
hold far more interest than ever be- 
fore, because more deeply understood: 
they are Jesus’ own pictures of two 
kinds of love, the Father’s for his lost 
child (Luke 15: 11-24), and the genuine 
love of man for his needy neighbor 
(Luke 10: 25-37). ; 

Home Study 

Read 1 Corinthians 13 (all of it), 1 
John 4:7-21, and 3: 14-18, marking the 
word love wherever it occurs in your 
Bible. Count the number of times. 


ATLANTA, Ga, 
ve 


By the Rev. William O. Rogers 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 


Beginning: Can love be seen? 

Discussion: Why did the Samaritan 
help the Jew? Why would it have been 
natural to pass by? What is the op- 
posite of love? How are loving and lik- 
ing different? 

Main points: Love always wants to 
help; love the opposite of. selfishness; 
love is from God; love developed by use. 

Illustration: Some war story of un- 
selfish love. 











was about love, 

and Sergeant avis, our new 
teacher, made it real, not just talk. He 
began by asking us if love is anything 
we can see. Bumps thought not, but 
Fred Keller, the minister’s son, said it 
showed itself in what it made a per- 
son do, and of course we have all seen 
it that way. That’s why Jesus told that 
story of the ggod Samaritan, so that 
lawyer might have a picture of love to 


go by. 

Fatty told the story of the Samaritan 
helping out the fellow who got beat up. 
Then teacher told how he saw the same 
thing, only different, in France. He 
said there was a big top sergeant in his 
company who had a grudge against their 
Y. M. C. A. man; was forever pick- 
ing at him, calling him names, and mak- 
ing fun of his religion. One day this 
top sergeant and a squad of men crawled 
out into No Man’s Land to see if they 
could break yp a German machine gun 
nest that was giving them_ fits. ell, 
they didn’t get more than a hundred 
feet till the Huns saw them and turned 
loose. They got the sergeant through 
the hip the first bang, and the rest of the 
squad made one big dive back to the 
trench. While the men were waiting a bit 
for the hail of bullets to stop howling 
over them, this Y. M. C. A. man crawled 
right out over the top, squirmed that 
hundred feet, got the top sergeant on 
his back, brought him in, gave him first 





aid, and helped carry him back to the 






































The Lesson Cartoon for This Week 


dressing station. How was that for a 
good Samaritan? 

We talked about why he did it, and 
why the Samaritan in the story did it. 
Teacher declared it was just love in their 
hearts: The Jews treated. the Samaritans 
worse than the top sergeant did the 
Y. M. C. A. fellow, and it was a fine 
chance to get even. But a man whois 
full of God’s love doesn’t want to pay 


|| back evil, any more than God wants to 


pay us back for all our meanness. 

That brought us. to Bulldog Jones’ 
question: “What is the opposite of 
love?” (1) 

“Hate,” he sung out with all his might. 

But teacher wouldn’t have it that 
way. He told us that hate of the right 
kind: is one side of love. The more a 
person loves, the more he will hate what- 
ever hurts the one he loves. He be- 
lieves thereal opposite of love is selfish- 
ness; that everybody either loves others 
or else loves himself, and that you can’t 
do both. He says there are really only 
two classes of people in the world, self- 
ish and unselfish ; loving self best or lov- 
ing others best; living for self or living 
for others. ~All other distinctions grow 
out of this one. And he doesn’t be- 
lieve a man can be a real Christian un- 
less he lets Christ drive out his selfish- 
ness and_make him really. full of love 
to others. (2) , 

“But how are you going to love a guy 
that you just can’t bear?” asked Bull- 
dog Jones. : 

“Well,” answered teacher, “you must 
remember that liking and loving are not 
the same. That Y. M. C. A. man did 
not like the outside of the cruel, pro- 
fane top sergeant, but there was a soul 
within that the secretary would die for, 
because it was a human soul, made in 
the image of God, for whom Christ died: 
and the Y man was full of the love of 
Christ.” 

That partly answered my question 
about how we could become more lov- 
ing. First of all, it comes from “the 
love of God shed abroad in our hearts.” 
That is part of what really being born 
again does. But then, teacher says, love 
can be cultivated, developed, just like 
your muscles or your mind; and of 
course the way to develop a thing is to 
exercise it. He says every time we do 
a loving deed to any one, our ability to 


‘love grows a little, and if we do enough 





favors to any fellow wha has been 

mean to us, we shall get to love even 

our enemies, as Jesus did. 

Home Study for Next Week’s Lesson 
Read Philippians 3: 7-14. 

For review each boy is to read over 
the titles to the twelve lessons of the 
Quarter, and see how many of them are 
referred to, directly or indirectly, in 
John 3: 16. 

Terre Haute, Inp. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





June 29. What Does Loyalty to Our Church 
and Country Call for? Matt. 22: 15-22. 
July 6. Our Relation to Others. I. Toward 


Enemies. Rom. 12:17-21. (Consecration 
meeting.) 
July 13. Our Denominational History and 


Principles. 
the pastor.) 

July 20. Crusading against Intemperance. 
Eph, 6: 10-20, 


Ps. 44:1-8 (May be led by 


—_——_ 


Sunday, June 22 


Christianity and the Toilers of India 
(Isaiah 40 : 18-31) 
(Missionary meeting) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Idolatry (Jer. 10 : 1-11). 


Tues.—Philosophical foolishness (Rom. 
1 : 18-23). 

Wed.—Converted idolaters (1 Thess. 1: 
2-10). Fe j 

Thurs.—The gospel “whosoever” (Rev. 
22: 17). 


Fri.—Invitation to India (Isa. 55 :1-13). 
Sat.—Offer of reconciliation (2 Cor. 5: 
11-20). 











What is the condition of India’s toilers? 

What is the church doing for India? 

How does Christ give “rest” to India’s 
toilers7 


HE toilers of India are very poor. 
A missionary writes, “A day laborer 
receives less than ten cents a day, even 
when he can get work. The average 
income in my own district is five and 
one half cents a day, $1.65 a month, or 
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$20 a year per family. Dadabhai Naor- 
oji, an Indian member of the British 
Parliament, estimated that the average 
income per capita in India is only seven 
dollars a yéar. Lord Crémer’s esti- 
mate of nine dollars per capita is prob- 
ably more nearly correct, The Hindy 
writer, Mr. R. C. Dutt, makes the state- 
ment that while in England the aver- 
age income is gate a year, in India it 
is only $10. orty millions lie down 
hungry every night upon a mud floor, 
who have had only one meal, or at 
most two scanty meals, during the day. 
Men, women, and children all work to- 
gether in the fields; yet only 47 percent 
of the population have work, while 53 
percent are dependent.” 
4 


The toilers of India are chiefly coun- 
try people. About nine-tenths of the in- 
habitants of the Empire live in villages. 
A native writer, Mr. Rama Krishna, 
speaks of the average hamlet as con- 
taining some fifty or sixty houses. “A 
cluster of trees consisting of the tama- 
rind, mango, cocoanut, plaintain, and 
other useful Indian trees, a group of 
dwellings, some thatched and some tiled, 
a small temple in the center, —these 
surrounded on all sides by about 500 
acres of green fields, and a large tank 
capable of watering those 500 acres of 
land for about six months—‘his is 
the village.” Scarcely any one_ lives 
isolated outside the hamlet, because of 
the greater protection afforded from the 
lawless in a center of life. The houses 
are of one story and have mud walls and 
a thatched or tiled roof, though the latter 
is an extravagance which only the well- 
to-do can afford. The front walls may 
be decorated with vertical stripes about 
a foot wide, red alternating with white. 
More commonly, however, utility rather 
than ornamentation is consulted and 
the front of the house is covered with 
cakes of cow manure, which dry in the 
sun so as to become fit for fuel. The 
limited space around the house is oc- 
cupied by cattle-stalls and grairi-bins, Not 
far away is the village tank for ‘wash- 
ing. clothes, watering cattle, and irri- 
gating fields,. The village well, patron- 
ized by the higher castes, the bazaar or 
market place, where the few articles 
required by the inhabitants are sold, 
stray donkeys grazing near by, a few 
starving dogs,. and an .abundance of 
dusky children in nature’s garb, are 
other details in the picture.” 


ve 


And famine and poverty grind the 
village folk. As one of the Indian 
leaders says, “Human life is of little 
value in India. Lives are spent in grind- 
ing poverty and bitter toil, and even the 
power of aspiration seems to be taken 
from men. Villages are blotted out 
by famine and pestilence, and yet the 
people do not pause to inquire whether 
such tragedy is preventable. In the 
plague-stricken areas, when the disease 
is at its height, some may attempt to 
escape, but the bulk of the population 
quietly awaits its doom, The villagers 
look into the faces of their companions 
and wonder which of them will be next 
struck down. There are thousands of 
children to whom the opportunity of 
life is never given, hundreds of women 
who perish prematurely, worn out with 
their toil, whom earl marriage, neglect, 
and unhygienic surroundings have killed. 
Not one of us who believe in the eter- 
nal value of the individual soul can 
view with wunconcern this wastage of 
human life. The lives of the dwellers 
in the innumerable villages of India 
are precious in the sight of Christ, and 
in his eyes every soul possesses an in- 
finite capacity and worth.” 


we 


Now factory communities are grow- 
ing up in India, in great centers like 
Cawnpore; and here the factory condi- 
tions of other lands are being repro- 
duced. 

bd 


There is dire suffering now in India. 
The awful famine suffering of other 
days is being repeated to-day in West- 
ern India. Gifts for relief may be sent 
to any of the foreign mission boards. 


New York Cry. 
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Wesley’s Early American Sunday-School 


One of many before Raikes’ day. World’s Sunday-school news by Frank L. Brown, 
Joint General Secretary of the World's Sunday School Association and Robert Cash- 
Business Menager of the International Sunday School Association 








HE “discovery” of a Sunday-school 

established nearly half a century be- 
fore Robert Raikes’ day is told of by 
Bishop Hartzell. But that Raikes was 
not the organizer of the first Sunday- 
school, but rather the leader in the re- 
vival of <q ore is established 
by the late Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull in 
his “Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School.” 
One page 111 it is stated, “There seems 
to be nothing new in the Sunday-school 
plans of Robert Raikes. Schools of a 
similar character, and apparently with 
all the essential features of his school, 
were organized in ee Egypt and in 
Armenia, and elsewhere in the East, 
more than fourteen centuries before his 
day. All the way along the intervening 
centuries there had been repeated re- 
vivals of this agency of evangelism and 
of religious instruction, with more or 
less of success. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries had not been with- 
out attempts in this direction, in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the 
United States.” And in a valuable foot- 
note Dr. Trumbull enumerates indi- 


_ viduals, churches, or groups of churches 


as far back as 1665, in the countries 
named, which had successfully made use 
of the Sunday-school. 

But here is Bishop Hartzell’s account 
of his early Sunday-school “find”: 

While on a recent visit with the late 
H. J. Heinz, of Pittsburgh, chairman of 
the World’s Sunday-School Association 
Executive Committee, to Savannah, Ga., 
one of: the oldest and most beautiful 
cities in the South, I learned that John 
Wesley had founded a Sunday-school in 
that city in 1736. That was nearly half 


~a. century before Robert Raikes started 


his ‘Sanday-sthool for boys (178¢)- at 
Gloucester, England. 

A& one enters Christ Church he sees 
on’ each side of the door.a bronze tablet. 
One commemorates the work of George 
Whitefield, Wesley’s successor, and the 
other reads as follows: 


“To the glory of God in memory of 
— Wesley, Priest of the Church of 
ngland, Minister to Savahnah 1736- 
1737, Founder of the Sunday-school of 
the Church. Erected by the Diocese 
of Georgia.” 
The Rev. Dr. John D. Wing, rector, 
kindly gave me the following items from 
the official records of Christ Church: 


“Rey. John Wesley assumed charge in 
1736 and started a Sunday-school. Under 
him Mr.*De La Motta. every Sunday 
morning instructed the children of the 
church, Every Sunday afternoon it was 
Wesley’s custom to meet the children of 
the congregation before service and hear 
them recite the catechism, question them 
as to what they had heard from the pul- 
pit in the morning, instruct them still 
further in the Bible, endeavoring to fix 
the truth in their understandings as well 
as their memories. This Sunday-school 
was established in Christ Church, Savan- 
nah, nearly fiffy years before Robert 
Raikes originated his scheme of Sunday 
instruction in Gloucester, England, and 
eighty years before the Sunday-school 
was established in New York, and is 
still carried on. This is believed to be 
the oldest Sunday-school in the world.” 


In the rear of the church is the lot 
on which stood the parsonage in which 
Wesley lived during his less than two 
years’ service as a foreign missionary 
in Georgia. He came to America to 
evangelize the Indians, and inaugurated 
missions among them. His meetings and 
consultations on shipboard with the 
Christian Moravian brethren, and his 
trials growing out of his extreme and 
rigorous ritualistic methods, taught him 
wonderful lessons in his own spiritual 
life and in church administration. But 
the most enduring result of John Wes- 
ley’s labors in America . . . was the 
result of what seems to be the first 
Sunday-school in the world. 








Pigs at a Sunday-school Convention.— 
It remained for West Virginia to start 
a “Sunday-school .” In her annual 
reper to the Executive Committee, Mrs.. 

alter A Snow, Children’s Division 
Supefintendent, said: 

.“We have attended county conven- 
tions through heat and cold, and have 
tried to carry a message of inspiration 
and action. In McDowell County we 
were scheduled for the town of as.’ 
We went by devious ways into one of 
the richest coal sections of the State. 
We saw a dirty, grimy city, not a church 
building, and a population of 2,000, with 
two denominations fighting to see who 
could hold service. 

“A tent was pitched for our Sunday- 
school meeting, and we held ostensibly 
three sessions. The most faithful and 
persistent attendant was a mother pig 
with six little black pigs, and a friendly 
cow wearing a bell looked in upon us. 
The streets were full of children, but all 
the women were too busy to come.” 


A H Chorus. — Approximately 
000 youthful singers, the largest num- 

r ever assembled in a chorus in Den- 
ver, took part in the Easter song serv- 
vice at the Auditorium. The singing of 
the vast chorus of boys and girls was 
a revelation to the 5,000 or more mothers 
and fathers and friends who attended. 
The affair was conducted under the au- 
spices of the Denver County Sunday- 
school Association. 

The chorus was divided into sections, 
according to age. The youngest, from 
four to six, years old, formed the Be- 
ginners’ section, the children from six 
to nine -were included in the Primary 
section, and the older youths from nine 


to twelve formed: the Junior- section: 


One of the special features was the sec- 
tion choruses, each of which performed 
under the direction of Professor J. C. 
Wilcox, city chorister. There were also 
numbers in which the entire ensemble 
took part. 

The program was opened with an 
organ prelude, “The Hallelujah Chorus.” 
The children’s chorus sang the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” with Professor 
Wilcox singing the verse. 


The Navy Can Go to Sunday-School. 
—The following Government Order No. 
456, dated March 15, 1919, issued from 
the Navy Department by Josephus Dan- 
iels, Secretary of the Navy, will be a 
source .of inspiration to Christians 
everywhere: 

In order to insure a proper observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day in- the Navy of 
the United States; and to provide the 
officers and men with rest and recrea- 
tion so essential to efficiency, the fol- 
lowing order will be carried out: 

“Hereafter alk commanding officers and 
others officially concerned will see to it 
that aboard ships and on shore stations 
to which they are attached, no work of 
any character whatsoever is performed 
except works of necessity. 

“This order will be construed as em- 
bracing target practise and drills of every 
character, inspection of ship and crew, 
clothing inspection, issuing of small 
stores, and all other ship .activities that 
+ ae the letter and spirit of this or- 

er. . 

No vessel of the Navy shall begin a 
cruise on Sunday except in case of 
yay. 

“In order to insure the regular per- 
formance of divine service aboard the 
vessels of the U. S. Navy, and at the 
shore stations, it is further ordered that 
in no instance shall secular work be 
allowed to interfere with the holding 
of divine services, and that every possi- 
ble assistance and encouragement be 
given our chaplains in the conduct of 
such services. A suitable compartment 
or room shali be designated for this pur- 
pose, and properly rigged for the occa- 
sion, and orderly quiet be maintained 
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throughout the ship during divine serv- 
ices.- The ship’s band shall always be |- 
made available for use at divine service. 
When there is no chaplain a " 
to his = or station, the commanding 


officer will arrange for and give every 
ang assistance to any naval 

ain in squadron, or adjacent, or avail- 
able who might be able to come aboard 
for such purpose. Im case it is impos- 
sible to secure the services of a regular 
Navy Chaplain, it is directed that com- 
manding officers, when practicable, in- 
vite competent. cler, en from ashore 
to come aboard and conduct religious 
services.” 


Babies Enough for a Whole Town!— 
The largest Cradle Roll in West. Vir- 
ginia, yy pores fot babies, has been found 
in the Central Methodist Sunday-school 
of_Charleston, in charge of a modest 
but efficient. superintendent who gives 
this simple story of her success: 

“I have been superintendent of the 
Cradle Roll for about six years. We 
began by geting a few names and post- 
ing them on a chart. We found it an 
unsatisfactory way, as the children were 
promoted and their names had to be re- 
moved. At present we are using a rec-. 
ord book in which we keep the names 
of the children, date of birth, address, 
parents’ names, church, etc. An alpha- 

tical index is kept which shows the 
month of. each child’s birth. 

“I have never had an official helper 
but I have several who are intereste 
in the Cradle Roll, and they help in 
finding babies who are efigible to mem- 
bership, and help sécure their names. 
We get the name of the child and the in- 
formation necessary to fill out the certi- 
ficate. Then a certificate ‘and a button 
are given each child as it is enrolled. 
Each birthday I send a birthday card 
to the little folks. This is a great help 
in keeping them in touch with the Sun- 
day-school as they are eager to get their 
cards. 

“ A number of these children. are: al- 
ready in Sunday-school, and come. reg- 
ularly. We have a Cradle Roll class, 
and the children are interested and en- 
joy Sunday-school as much as the older 
ones. The secret of success, as I have 
found it, is to know the children and 
the mothers as far as possible, and to 
keep in touch with them.” 


How to Help the Coptic Sunday- 
School.—The headmaster of the Coptic 
Boys’ School has made application 
through a friend to Major Trowbridge 
for Sunday-school lesson helps and other 
literature, so that he may establish a 
Sunday-school. Generally speaking, the 
Coptic schools, which are under: the in- 
fluence of the clergy of the ancient Or- 
thodox Church (similar to the Greek 
Orthodox Church), have had no regular 

thering on Sunday, and very imper- 

ect Bible study during the week. There 

are 320 boys in this High School, and 
the principal plans to include them all 
in the new Sunday-school classes he 
wishes to organize. 

Large. -coléred wall rolls or clusters 
are greatly. appreciated in such places; 
also the small colored cards used so 
videly in the United States. Even when 
they are printed in English they are 
ofter very useful in attracting new 
scholars. Owing to the high freights 
and the shortage of shipping Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s stock of such supplies is ex- 
hausted. Will not friends who read this 
item send directly by maii these colored 
wall rolls and email cards (not picture 
post cards but the real Sunday-school 
lesson cards) to the Rev. Stephen Trow- 
bridge, 5 Sharia Imad-id-Din, Cairo, 
Egypt? 


Organizing Sunday-Schools in the 
Sudan.—The Rev. Imbrahim Girgis, the 
new field worker for the Sudan, has 
arrived at Khartum. His home will be 
in Khartum North;-a suburb where the 
largest Sunday-school in the Sudan has 
been built up. From Khartum North 
he can easily reach Omdurman across 
the river and Khartum itself. He writes: 


“After spending eighteen days at Halfa 
my wife and I went to Atbara. God 
has blessed our visit. The’ brethren of 


the Evangelical Church had been divided 
into two factions for three years past; 





e two factions. - The 


dox C nce a service for 
them in a private and another — 
time in the tic Church. _~ 

“I reorganized the Evangelical Sunday: 


school, added a class for girls, divided 
the large boys’ school into two, and chose 


men to be the boys’ t To help 
in class ee the following 
names were en: Small by pases 
Flock’; older boys, ‘Cedars of Ps 
the girls, ‘Wise Virgins’; the women, 
‘Love’; the men, ‘The Army of Salva- 


“In Atbara there is a native school not 
belonging to the American Mission. A 
large number of Sudanese Moslem stu- 
dents attend this school. I was invited 
to visit the classes, and in every case 
encouraged them to study God’s Word. 
They commenced a class called ‘Soldiers 
of the Merciful,’ 28 in all, 15 of them be- 
ing Sudanese Moslems, the remainder 
from Christian families who have moved 
up from Egypt. r of this 
Bible class asks each pupil to write out 
during the week what he remembers of 
the previous lesson. They do this care- 
fully and neatly.” 


Teaching the Lesson in West China.— 
In a letter recently received by the 
World’s ‘Sunday ool Association. it 
was stated that the West China Uni- 
versity has an organized system of re- 
ligious education which reaches into 280 
cities of that province. There the Sun- 
day-school lesson is not the matter of 
an hour a da 
every day of the week. Then these 
students form the nucleus of every Sun- 
day-school that is organized in the vari- 
ous churches. In speaking of the Sun- 
day-school work in West ina and the 
United States this significant statement 
is added: 

“The character of the work which we 
desire to do in these schools is very 
much the same as that to which the 
“Sunday-schoot is dedicatéd in America, 
the instruction of the young and the for- 
mation of Christian character. It dif- 
fers only in that we are endeavoring 
to make it MUCH MORE SYSTEMATIC AND 
THOROUGH.” 

The Special Committee on Religious 
Education of the China Continuation 
Committee has named as one of its ob- 
jects, “To continue efforts to promote 
family worship and daily Bible study 
in homes,” and “That-a special Home 
Welfare Week be inaugurated to em- 
phasize the importance of-daily Bible 
reading and family prayers.” Then to 
still further produce -Christian character 
they add “To study to make recommen- 
dations regarding the religious educa- 
tion of inquirers and church-members, 
in this connection stressing the subjecet 
of teaching Christians to read the Scrip- 
tures.” 


Bible Classes Circling the Glicbe.— 
The Men’s Organized Bible Class move- 
ment is penetrating all ‘lands. A class 
of over 700 Filipino men has been 
reported in the Times. This was con- 
nected with the Methodist Church of 
Manila. These Men’s Classes on Amer- 
ican lines have been organized up and 
down the Yangtse Valley in China. Quite 
recently a Conference of Sunday-school 
Secretaries of the Orient was held at 
Shanghai, China, and plans, were made 
to carry the movement through the 
Orient ‘of vitalizing and training leader- 
ship for such classes in conferences this 
summer. And now comes word from 
Buenos Aires, in Argentine, of the or- 
ganization of a Men’s Bible Class with 
an average attendance of twenty-two, 
following exactly the North American 
model. 
Master” and Ward’s “Poverty and 
Wealth” as subjects for special discus- 
sion. 


An Organized Class in Buenos Aires. 
—A class of girls, thirteen to sixteen 
ears old, has been organized by Mr. 
oward in Buenos Aires. They call 
themselves the “Busy Bees.” Their 
teacher is Mrs. Thompson, Alem 51, 
Lomas, F. C. S., Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine. I wonder if some organized class 
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of girls of this age in the United States 
would like to send a mesage of congratu- 
lation to Mrs. Thompson. Tell her some 
of the things your*class is doing. This 
would be practical service. 


A Vacation Bible School in Tol yo. 
—During August, 1917, a Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School was held in the Ginza 
Methodist Church, Tokyo. Its principal was 
Mr. Kichijiro Hieshima, head teacher 
of the Akasaka Higher Grammar School, 
Tokyo. There were four teachers 
one man and three young women. 
The school was held every day except- 
ing Saturdays and Sundays from 8.30 
to 2 P. M. on all but two days, when it 
was held from 8.30 to 12 M. The les- 
sons included Bible, Japanese language, 
arithemetic, drawing, writing, hand- 
work, calisthenics, singing, and composi- 
tion. The amusements included plays 
with toys, phonograph, swing, outdoor 
walking , and Utat (song). here were 
four grades, Beginners, Primary, Junior, 
and Intermediate, The schedule was as 
follows: 


Opening of the gate, 8 A. M.: The chil- 
dren are told to wash their_faces and 
bodies with the cold water in the big 
tub, drink barley water, and wait the 
beginning of the school. 

Beginning of the School; First bell 
at 8.30 A. M. Whole school gather in the 
hall for worship. Worship for about 
thirty minutes with regular program. 

Meeting for. Worship: Music, hymn, 
prayer by the principal, responsive read- 
ing (material changed from time to time), 
hymn, talk by teachers, hymn. 

Talks by Teachers: Teachers took 
turns in giving talks in the time for 
worship, taking material from Bible 
stories, for about ten minutes. 

Lessons: From the second hour each 
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class was put in a separate room. The 
second hour was Bible study in_ all 
classes, for Beginners and Primary, lives 
of heroes in Old and New Testaments 
were given, and for Junior and Inter- 
mediate, general Bible study. 

Prayer: Prayers of thanks were given. 

Recitation of Texts: The older chil- 
dren were told to commit to memory 
Psalms 23, 67, and 100. 

Work. of the Children: Writing, 
chiefly of texts; drawing, copying, 
sketching, drawing from memory, and 
imagination drawing; hand-work, ham- 
mock, paper work, bean work, making 
use of wastes. 

Exercises: Out-of-door exercises. 
Twice visited Hibiya and Shiba Park. 
Walk on foot both ways and take lunch- 
eon at the destination. 

Books: Books and magazines for boys 
and girls’ equipment a Ginza Church 
Sunday-school were borrowed, and were 
left to free use of children. 


An exhibition of work: The things 
of importance exhibited were one ham- 
mock, and drawings, hand-work, writ- 
ings and compositions, etc., and were 
unexpectedly good. 


Mr. Coleman, Sunday-school Educa- 
tional Secretary for Japan, and these 
Japanese worked together with enthu- 
siasm, and it was said. that despite the 
hot weather in the city, which is noted 
for its dust, the work was greatly en- 
joyed by the children and no one came 
late. Many of the children did not even 
know what a Sunday-school was. They 
did not know the God who rules the 
universe, but the principal of the school 
said he believed that after the children 
had listened to the prayers and hymns 
something must have entered into their 
hearts that will remain there. 





[ Books That Are 


Worth Knowing ] 





Is This a True Picture of 
“The Religion of Israel”? 


This article reviews “The Religion 
of Israel,” by George A. Barton, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Semitic Languages 
in Bryn Mawr College. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York; $2.) 


oR the past four years there has 
been a general boycott of things 
German in politics and commerce, but 
up to the present there does not seem 
to be any boycott of German criticism 
and theology. Dr. Barton’s book is writ- 
ten entirely from the critical standpoint 
which has become so _ unfortunately 
familiar through German works. 

It is described as an effort to present 
the development of Israel’s religion 
from its primitive beginnings to the 
coming of Christ. Religion is said to be 
capable of consideration from either the 
human or the Divine standpoint, and 
that from the Divine point of view God 
“reveals” truth, while from the human, 
man “discovers” it. It is a little diffi- 
cult to understand the relation between 
a thing being revealed and discovered, 
for Revelation would seem to involve 
not discovery, but acceptance. In this 
book, however, there is practically noth- 
ing about a Divine revelation, but only 
about a human evolution. 

The general standpoint of the book 
may be understood from a few state- 
ments. 


The God of Israel originally dwelt 
only at Horeb and later on in Jeru- 
salem, and it took a long experience 
of pain to teach the lesson of God’s 
Omnipresence (p. 4). 

The passage in 2 Kings 5: 10-12 im- 
plies that Divine qualities were 
thought to belong to the river Jor- 
dan and to the two rivers at Damascus 


Pp. 7). 

The story of Abraham’s offering of 
Isaac was due to the desire to justify 
the substitution of animals for human 
beings (p. 12). 

The usual critical view of the docu- 








ments is, of course, accepted, and|' 


with remarkable question-begging it 
is said that “the application of the 
scientific method of the Bible has made 
it evident” that, apart from a few 
- poems, we have no Hebrew literature 
from a date earlier than_ the ninth 
century, B. C. 

Then the approved J and E and D 
documents are endorsed ; and it is also 
remarked that, while there may be 
Psalms in the Psalter before the Exile, 
the collection, as a whole, is to be 
dated after the return from Babylon. 
And so “the beautiful piety and 
spifitual aspirations of the noblest 
parts of the Psalter can, therefore, no 
longer be attributed to David” (p. 20). 

All this critical position it is main- 
tained, is so convincing in its demon- 
stration that it has “won the consent 
of nearly all the scientific experts” 
(p. 22). ; 

The patriarchal history is, he claims, 
at least in part, tribal, not personal, 
and special reference is made to what 
are called the Leah-tribes and the 
Rachael-tribes (p. 27). 

Joseph is similarly interpreted as 
essentially tribal rather than personal, 
and all the storics are not to be taken 
literally as the experiences of indi- 
viduals, but represént movements and 
alliances of tribes (p. 40). 

With a surprising lack of moral in- 
sight the reader is actually told that 
“this view does not seriously affect the 
religious value of the stories” (p. 40). 
On the contrary, since it denies their 
historical character, if this does not 
affect religious value, there is no 
meaning in the words. 

Moses i$ admitted to have been a 
historical personage who “gave the 
initial impulse to the worship of 
Yahweh in Israel,” but the details are 
not certain (p. 57). 

With a similar lack of appreciation 
of the true significance of the critical 
position, Dr. Barton has to admit that, 
beyond the fact that Jehovah became 
the God of Israel, his outline of the 
beginnings of Israel’s religion is “con- 
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fessedly hypothetical,” though he, 
nevertheless, believes it to be “approx- 
imately correct” (p. 73). 

Isaiah marks the beginning of the 
Messianic hope, the Messianic 
prophecy is almost wholly post-exilic 
(p. 103), and we are told that “a 
prophet may well have entertained 
hopes that did not in all details come 
true” (p. 103). 

Jeremiah is the first Hebrew known 
to us who reached a “theoretical 
monotheism” as distinct from prac- 
tical monotheism of a somewhat 
earlier date (p. 123). 

Nehemiah “probably represents a 
kernel of historical fact,” but the de- 
tails are confused and _ incorrectly 
dated (p. 137). 

The Apostle Paul has to adopt the 
allegorical method to read Christian 
meanings into Old Testament stories, 
and through Paul this method has 
passed into use in the Church, and 
this is described as a “time-honored 
method of interpretation with all its 
vagaries” (p. 276). 


It will be seen from these references 
—and there are many more to the same 
effect —that the Old Testament, as it 
at present stands, is not merely not in- 
spired, but is not historically trust- 
worthy, and readers are dependent on a 
reconstruction of the history of Israel 
which simply revolutionizes it. Now if 
Dr. Barton and his school had facts to 
goon, his contentions would be worthy 
of serious consideration, but the whole 
position is almost entirely hypothetical, 
and it is interesting to observe the fre- 
quent use of the term “probable.” 

The Preface says that the book is 
written for college undergraduates and 
that they like to have the history of Israel 
presented as it is found here, because 
“the undergraduate wishes to know the 
truth as fully and frankly as it can be 
known.” If, therefore, the average un- 
dergraduate thinks the truth of the Bible 
is fully and frankly given in this book, 
it is easy to understand why colleges 
and universities are being paganized. 

Dr. Barton writes from the standpoint 
of a theory of evolution which simply 
destroys any belief in the reality and 
uniqueness of Israel’s position as the 
channel of Divin truth. It is necessary 
to say in the frankest possible way that 
there are only two alternatives: if this 
book is right, the Old Testament, as it 
has come down to us, is wrong; while 
if the Old Testament is right, critical 
scholarship, as represented by this book, 
is utterly wrong. It goes.without say- 
ing that a true Christian will know which 
of these views to accept. It is not only 
a pity, but utterly deplorable to realize 
the way in which conservative scholar- 
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Books That Are Worth Knowing 


( Continued from the preceding page) 


ship of the finest kind is being ignored 
by men of Dr. Barton’s school, with the 
result that the young people of our col- 
leges and universities are being given a 
view of the Bible for which there is 
absolutely nothing to be said, except that 
it is hypothetical in origin, naturalistic 
in character, and absolutely fruitless in 
spiritual results. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, $2.) 


Keineth (By Jane D. Abbott).—The 
devotion of a little motherless girl to 
her daddy, a New York journalist who 
served the President on a secret mis- 
sion abroad, and his great love for her, 
are the twin motifs which thread one 
of the attractive girls’ books of the Fac’ 
The whole world for Keineth Randolph 
is bounded by her father and her Bel- 
gian nurse until he receives his call to 
serve the government, “a soldier with- 
out a uniform.” The year of separa- 
tion introduces Keineth to the happy 
comradeship of a rollicking, give-and- 
take family, develops her muscles and 
her dimples, teaches her self-reliance, 
and winds up with a joyful reunion 
with her beloved father. (J. B. Lip- 
_ Company, Philadelphia, $1.25 
net. 


Captain Ted (By Louis Pendleton). 
—The Okefinokee, the great swamp of 
Georgia, makes a shivery setting for the 
exploits of a staunch Scout, Ted Car- 
roll, and his cousin, Hubert Ridgeway. 
And shivery were their many escapes 
when, lost in the swamp, they stumbled 
on a slacker stronghold, and Ted,! en- 
thusiast and patriot, tried to shame the 
men into soldiers. Of course, the boys 
became virtual prisoners, but in the end 
they roused the manhood in the better 
element of the gang, and after many an 
adventure, a final fight vanquished the 
roughs, and the victors left the swamp, 
with the plucky lads, to enter the draft. 
(D. Appleton and Company, New York, 
$1.35, net.) 


Heinz, the Robert Raikes 
of Mission Lands 
(Continued from page 311) 


school organization in Japan and the 
Orient. I shall always remember those 
first few conferences at Philadelphia 
and Gettysburg with these two men, 
concerning the necessary steps to insure 
the success of my errand. Dr. Bailey 
was eager in purpose, sound in judg- 
ment, careful as to detail; Mr. Heinz 
cautious, resourceful, encouraging, real- 
izing the significance of the step, plan- 
ning broadly. 

Mr. Heinz’s vision was justified by 
events. Japan was organized into an 
association, with 150,000 members, in 
2,500 schools. Korea with 200,000 mem- 
bers was next in line, and then the 
Philippines, China, Moslem lands, and 
South America were successively organ- 
ized with strong secretaries as leaders, 
and the work of Sunday-school exten- 
sion, Sunday-school literature produc- 
tion in the dialects and native leadership 
training made great advances. 

It was at Rome, which has typified 
military world mastery, that Mr. Heinz 
was to have a large part in the projec- 
tion of new plans for world Sunday- 
school conquest for the King of kings. 
It was at the Rome Convention that I 
made my report of the organization of 
the Sunday-school work of Japan. Here 
Mr. Heinz, Dr. Bailey, Mr. E. K. War- 
ren, Bishop Hartzell, Marion Lawrance, 
Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, the English 
brethren, and others took steps to or- 
ganize the World’s Sunday-School :‘Con- 
vention into an association, and developed 
plans for a world-wide Sunday-school 
visitation by business Sunday-school men 
and other Sunday-school leaders. 

One of the results was the visitation 
of the Orient in 1913 by a Commission 
of which Mr. Heinz was chairman. Four 
months were spent in visiting Japan, the 
Philippines, Chinag and Korea, the party 














packing the World’s Convention at 
Zurich by way of Siberia and Russia. 

So impressed were Japanese leaders 
by this visit, and especially by the fact 
that these business men were giving 
months of their time, at their own ex- 
pense, in order to heip the pees 
in their problems of making character, 
that Count Okuma, Baron Shibusawa 
Baron Sakatani, and Mr. Nakano united 
in a cablegram to the Zurich Convention 
endorsing the.invitation to hold the next 
World’s Convention at Tokyo, Japan. 
They also financed the expenses of a 
delegate to go to Zurich to extend that 
invitation personally, 

These three men became strong 
friends of both Mr. Heinz and Mr. Wan- 
amaker, and recently sent messages by 
the hands of Mr. Horace E. Coleman, 


Educational Secretary for Japan, to both | as 


of these men. Count Okuma’s message, 
written in Japanese, was seven feet long, 
and was translated by Mr..Coleman at 
Mr. Heinz’s home to the family. May 
I quote one passage from that letter: 

“IT have organized the Patrons’ Asso- 
ciation (Koen Kai) rm | the influen- 
tial men of my count or entertain- 
ing the convention. eedless to say, 
true peace depends upon the pom Beatie 
ing of the spiritual ideals of the differ- 
ent countries. Individually I do not 
doubt that the great convention will not 
only be of great benefit to Japan, but 
that it will give a great stimulus to the 
sympathy and brotherhood feeling of the 
humanity of the world, and that it will 
lead to peace and better international 
understandings.” 

This great convention, to be held in 
October, 1920, for which Mr. Heinz had 
planned with such care, will doubtless 
mark the beginning of a great expan- 
sion of Sunday-school work in all for- 
eign fields. Mr. Heinz, Dr. Bailey, Mr. 
E. K. Warren, Sir Robert Laidlaw, Sir 
Francis Flint Belsey, Dr. Hamill, and 
E. H. Nichols will not be there. They 
will constitute that “Upper House” of 
the great Sunday-school assembly, men 
who have lived for the cause and whose 
spirit and ideals and service will be 
carried forward in the new era with ever 
increasing force. 

“The Sunday-school and World Prog- 
ress” will be the theme of that Conven- 
tion. And no one has contributed more 
to that progress than Henry J. Heinz. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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Iowa.—What should be done where the 
scholars make it known that they will not 
come to the Sunday-school if they cannot 
have the teacher they want?—E. U. C. 

HOSE who have the’ responsibility 

of conducting the school should con- 
duct it in the way it ought to be con- 
ducted or step aside for somebody who 
can. To permit the child’s play re- 
ferred to above is a sign of weakness 
in the management. ~ The thing can be 
remedied, and probably without losing 
the scholars if the matter is handled 
with firmness and tact. 





Michigan.—What should be done with the 
teacher, old enough to know better, who 
will spend the entire class time talking on 
miscellaneous questions without any refer- 
ence whatever to the lesson?—I. M. J. 

E SHOULD conduct our Sunday- 

school a little more as business is 
conducted. The salesman who neglected 
his business would soon be told what 
to do. If the teachers are not doing 
their work right, the responsibility is 
not only with the teacher but with those 
who have the authority to appoint and 
remove teachers. This is not an easy 
thing to do, but the welfare of the school 
must be considered. 

Missouri —Why should not the Christians 
who live in towns and cities be expected to 
go into the country near them and help do 
the teaching work in the Sunday-schools?— 
M. E. j. 

PRESUME it is true that the city 

Sunday-schools' need these same 
teachers more than the country Sun- 
day-schools do, and if they cannot find 
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their place there, they would be of little |. 


value in the country. It is a mistaken 
idea that the city is cared for and the 
epemtas is missionary ground in a Sun- 
day-school way. Relatively, I presume 
the city Sunday-schools have as great 
and urgent need along most lines as the 
country Sunday-schools, and in ‘many 
localities the country Sunday-schools are 
faring the best. 

New Hampshire.—Is it necessary for every 
member of the Home Department to study 
the lesson at least half an 
time? In other words, would not the agree- 
ment to study the lesson each week as far 
-” a entitle one to membership?— 


HE rules upon which the Home De- 
artment is built, universally, so far 
know, require the pledge to study 

the lesson of the current week at least 

half an hour. It is assumed, and cer- 
tainly hoped, that this is the minimum 
period, and that some weeks the time 
devoted to the study is much more than 
that. Even though the time were less, 
however, I do not suppose it would ex- 
clude from membership. The thirty 
minutes is simply set down as a mini- 
mum, with the hope that a larger amount 
of time will be given. If the Home 

Department is carried on as it should 

be, an interest will be created that will 

result in a much more thorough study 
of the lesson’ than can be accomplished 

in a half hour. . 


od 


Ohio.—Where did the Christian flag come 
from? How is it made, and where can it 
be had?—E. B. T. 


& be - Christian flag was originated in 
1897, by Charles C. Overton, who was 
at that time superintendent of a Sunday- 
school at Brighton Chapel, Coney Island. 
A speaker had been engaged to address 
the school on September 26th of that 
year, which was Rally Day. The speaker 
failed to arrive, and Mr. Overton, the 
superintendent, spoke extemporaneously 
about the American flag. While speak- 
ing, the thought came to him,. why not 
have a flag for Sunday-schools and 
churches ? Lcmediatehr in his mind the 
Christian flag appeared in imagination, 
very much as it appears now. The flag 
is pure white, with a blue field in the 
upper left hand corner and on the blue 
field a red cross. There are no words 
upon the a The flag is made by 
the Annin Flag Company, of New 
York City. 

This flag is used everywhere, more 
or less, as an emblem. In heathen coun- 
tries it is used as a sign that it is 
Sunday and that church is to be held. 
In other places it is a call to prayer. 

A pledge of allegiance has been made 
with which to salute the Christian flag. 
This was framed by the Rev. Lynn 
Harold Hough, some years ago, and is 
as follows: “J pledge allegiance to my 
flag and to the Saviour for whose King- 
dom it Stands; one brotherhood, uniting 
all mankind in service and love.” This 
pledge was used first in the Third Meth- 
odist Church, Long Island City, N. Y., 
in their Christmas service in 1908. 

The Christian flag represents no creed 
or denomination, but stands for Chris- 
tianity. 





Alabama.—Why are: there so many more 
women teachers than men teachers in the 
Sunday-school?—H. G. T 
{7 IS hardly fair to answer one ques- 

tion by asking another, but I should 
like to ask this question: Why are more 
men found in the cigar shops, pool 
rooms, police courts, jails, and peniten- 
tiaries than there are women? I should 
also like to raise the question as to 
whether there is any relation between 
these two questions. There are prob- 
ably three women teachers to one man 
teacher in the Sunday-schools of the 
country, as there are approximately three 
women to one man in the churches. It 
is very easy for us to lay the lash of 
censure upon the men for not coming 
into the church membership and Sunday- 
school work in such numbers as_ the 
women do, and in all probability the 
men deserve it. It may be, however, 
that there will be a littie reaction in the 
handle of the whip upon those: who use 
it, and that we may find that those im 
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charge of the church and Sunday-school 
work have not carried it on in a way to 
compel the attention and co-operation 
of men of affairs. The religion of Jesus 
Christ as represented in the church is 
worthy of the reddest blooded men on 
earth, as millions of them can testify, 
and millions more of the men will re- 
spond when the challenge is: put upon 
a higher basis. Nevertheless, it is the 
duty of every man and woman to recog- 
nize God and his work and identify 
himself with the organization planted by 
— Christ for the sees up of his 

ingdom. It is perfectly fair to say 
that it is wrong for the men not to come 
in and go to work, but they are not the 
only ones at fault. We are glad, how- 
ever, to note a great change in this 
direction. More men to-day are giving 
their lives to Christian work than ever 
before. More men to-day are coming 
into the Sunday-schools than we have 
seen in days gone by. We are coming 
to realize that it is the proper thing 
for boys’ classes to have men teachers, 
and many of our biggest, noblest, strong- 
est men, men of affairs, are realizing 
that there is no higher call on earth, 
nor better place to spend their energies, 
than in molding the lives and energies 
of growing boys. We thank God that 
it is so. 





[ Children at Home 





A String of Amber Beads 
By Wilhelmina Mampe Phillips 


T WAS late afternoon in the little 

Chuhra village. A. brown-skinned, 
brown-eyed girl of’ ten crouched low 
upon the hard mud floor of the dingy 
courtyard. She was grinding curry for 
the evening meal of rice. From time to 
time she looked over at the little straw 
mat upon which Beli, a lad of seyen, lay. 

“Eye’s jewel,” Viro asked, using 
India’s fondest love name for her 
brother, “how is the pain?” 

“It’s no worse,” he answered weakly. 

Viro knew only too well by the look 
of pain in his eyes what torture he was 
suffering, but she said nothing. To her- 
self she thought, “A whole year he has 
lain there. obody has been able to 
help him. Even the charm for which 
my father paid a whole rupee [33 cents] 
to the holy men, and which they swore 
loudly would cure him, hangs there on 
his neck, a useless thing. They told 
my father that the évil spirits which 
were tormenting Beli would be pleased 
with the -charm and would make their 
home <in it. Then. Beli would lose both 
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lameness and pain. But what those 
fakirs said is not true— Aiyo [Alas] !” 

But Viro was interrupted in her train 
of thought. The hot breeze brought the 
sudden sound of music. “It is the 
strangest I have ever heard,” she said 
to herself as she laid aside the curry 
and hurried in the direttion of the won- 
derful notes,. “It is not the beat of the 
tom-toms nor the clash of the cymbals.” 
She sped down the tamarind-lined road 
to the grove of the banyans. There she 
saw a curious sight. Nearly all the 
Chuhras, those of her own village, who 
like herself were outcastes, had gathered 
here to listen to the music. There were 
brown-skinned girls, beautiful’ in their 
brilliant sarees, or scarfs, and adorned 
with cheap glass bracelets, and strings 
upon strings of gayly colored beads. 
There were young-old mothers clasp- 
ing their tiny, almost naked babies to 
their thin breasts. There, too, stand- 
ing afar off and trying to look indiffer- 
ent, were the stern-faced men of the 
village. 

If Viro had been an American girl, 
she would not have stared so hard nor 
with so dumbfounded a look at the ob- 
long oaken box from which the music 
came. She would at once have said, 
“It is a portable organ, one that can be 
easily carried from place to place. Those 
white folks are missionaries who have 
come to India to tell the people about 
fsa [Jesus}.” Ld . 

But Viro was just a poor little 
Chuhra girl of no particular importance 
(at least so they speak in India of all 
little girls), and she wanted to know 
what was going on and why and all 
about it, so she listened very hard to 
the song which one of the Miss Sahibas 
sang. ft was in praise of a God who 
loved everybody. is name was Isa. 

“Isa? Isa?” puzzled Viro. “He doesn’t 
belong to us. Shiva I know, Bala Shah 
I know, but Isa, — never heard of Him.” 

But the Sahib was speaking, and he, 
too, dwelt tenderly upon the name of 
Isa. Viro noticed that as he warmed 
up more and more to his subject, he 
made very earnest gestures. In one of 
his hands he held a tiny black book with 
red edges. . ; 

“It must be a book,” said Viro t 
herself. “What is the Sahib saying 
now?” She listened eagerly, her body 
swaying forward, her lips parted. “Oh, 
sin-sick children,” the earnest voice was 
saying, “come to the great Healer. 
There is no disease which He cannot 
cure. He makes the blind to see, the 
lame to walk, —” 

The wonder of it bewildered Viro: 
“The lame to walk,” she repeated to 
herself. “Could He cure our Beli?” But 
the Sahib was still speaking. Pointing 
to the little book with the red edges, 
he said, “This is the cure. Here’ you 








will find a remedy for all your woes. It 
is a charm, —” 

But Viro waited to hear no more, 
She was flying toward home, repeat- 
ing breathlessly to herself, “A charm! 
He has a charm. I must buy it for 
Beli.” She knew she had no money, 
but into her mind had come the remem- 
brance of a certain highly-prized string 
of amber beads. They ought to be 
worth at least ten annas [20 cents} she 
thought. “I. will beg the Sahib to give 
me the little book-charm in exchange.” 

If you are —- that it was easy 
for Viro to part with her one trinket, 
you are mistaken, for when she had 
drawn the glistening treasure from its 
hiding place in the little mud hut, she 
looked at it long and lovingly, and 
drew its shining length about her neck. 
A tear rolled down her long eyelashes 
over the clear brown face and fell 
silently to the hard mud floor. She 
was about to replace the amber string 
in its hiding-place when the softest 
possible sigh from Beli on his straw 
mat in the corner drew her gaze to 
him. His dark eyes met hers bravely, 
but her heart ached for the suffering 
she saw there. 

She pressed a fond kiss upon his 
lips as she ran from the room calling 
cheerfully, “I am going to get you a 
charm,— oh, such a charm, Beli!” 


The street meeting was over. The 
last villager had gone home. The Sahib 
was just closing his organ when an 
eager voice at his elbow breathed, “Oh, 
Sahib, I want the book,—the charm 
of which you spoke. I want it for Beli. 
: have no money with which to pay you 
or it—” 

The Sahib handed her one of the lit- 
tle Punjabi Testaments. She thrust the 
string of amber into his hand and was 
gone before he could say a word. 


The missionaries remained in the 
Chuhra village over a week. The Sahib 
Doctor looked vainly for the little girl 
who had left her beads with him. “If 
she is at all like other Indian girls, she 
will. want her treasure back,” he _ said. 
At length’ an old amma ——— came 
to him. “The beads belong to Viro,” 
she said, “she has a little brother who 
is lame.” 

Then because the good Sahib Doctor 
wanted to help where he could, he looked 
for Vira, and he found her. She looked 
darkly and accusingly at him. 

“You did not tell the truth, Sahib 
Doctor. Your charm is as worthless 
as the holy man’s. A full week I have 
tried it and it has failed. Go in and 
see for yourself,” and she pointed to 
the place where Beli still lay and suf- 
fered and endured. Then the Sahib 
Doctor saw a strange sight. Fastened 
about Beli’s neck was a narrow tape to 
which a Punjabi Testament was fastened. 
It lay upon his breast where the holy 
man’s charm had lain. “You see,” re- 
peated Viro indifferently, “it is doing 
no good. He has worn it ‘a whole 
week.” 

Then the Sahib Doctor knelt beside 
the sick boy, examined him long and 
caerfully. Then gently, very gently, he 
drew Viro to his knee and told her that 
there is no virtue in books or charms, 
that in the loving Lord Isa alone there 
is power and might. 

“And Viro, my golden girl,” he said 
at last, “it looks very much as if our 
Lord Isa is going to make your brother 
well and strong again. I know your 
father will consent te my taking him to 
the Mission hospital where in a few 
months’ time medicine and care will take 
the pain away and give him power to 
walk again.” 

Then the Sahib Doctor drew the glis- 
tening string from his pocket. He 
clasped it about Viro’s neck. Once she 
would have smiled to know that it was 
there. Now she bowed her face and 
sobbed for gratitude at the Doctor’s 
words. 

Then ever so quickly she undid the 
clasp and laid the precious ornament in 
the Sahib’s Doctor’s hand. 

“With my full heart,” she whispered, 
“I give it to my Lord Isa and my lov- 
ing heart I give Him, too, with this 
string of amber beads.” 
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SN’ T it delightful? Isn’t it refresh- 
ing? Yes—it is that—and more. 
Hires is areal rootbeer. Some 
so-called rootbeers are artifi- 
cially-flavored. Hires is made 
of Nature’s own—hence health- 
ful, sparkling, satisfying. 
Nothing in Hires to create an 
unnatural craving—nothing to 
unduly stimulate. 


Roots? Yes—also the juices of 
barks, berries and herbs—and pure 
cane sugar. From the shores of 
Central America—from the cane 
fields of Dixie and from Sunny Italy 
—from the forests of the North and 
the islands of the Indies come the 
ingredients of Hires. Sixteen all 
told—and every one put in Hires to 
make it Hires—the worth-while 
drink, blended into a drink you 
can’t help liking—a drink you can 
drink freely without wishing you 
hadn’t. Yet you pay no more than 
for an artificially-flavored substitute. 


To get that Hires goodness, to get 
that Hires purity, always ask for 
**Hires.’’ If you've yet to taste it 
you will know why when you try it. 


4t all good soda fountains. Also carbonated by hiensed 
bottlers—for sale in bottles so you can have Hires at home 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hires contains juices of sixteen 
roots, barks, herbs and berries 
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YOUNG WOMEN | 
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For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





T MUST solace the heart of many 
fathers and mothers who have striven 
to bring up their “boys” in the fear of 
God, to know that at the Front their 
efforts are being rewarded. One sol- 
dier writes bearing “testimony to one 
side of the manifold spiritual minis- 
tries in the camps, “of nightly 
‘Family Prayers,’ and of the Gospel ser- 
vice each Sunday evening. To all of us 
who have left homes where famudy 
prayer was wont to be made, s oc- 
casions come as times of refreshing 
from the presence of God, and all who 
attend cannot fail to be impressed.” 
How blessed that we can thus meet 
around the mercy seat. 

June 16 to 22 

Mon.—1 Cor. 13:1-13. Love. 

Here the grace of love is put in com- 
arison with other gifts and graces. The 
anguage is most explicit and the details 
exhaustive. As we ponder the words we 
feel how immeasurably short we come 
of the Divine standard. We note its 
endurance and kindness; its forbearance 


ness. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for love. 
Love. to God in Christ; love for his 
Word and his fellowship; love for his 
people and his place; love for his ser- 
vice and work; love for the great un- 
reached masses of lost men everywhere. 
Tues.—Lev. 19: 9-15. Loving One’s Neighbor. 

Our “neighbor” is synonymous with 
fellow creature, and instead of having 
an énvious eye towards our neighbor 
or an evil intent upon him, we are to 
love him even as ourselves. This is the 
“royal law” of which James speaks in 
his letter,—the law fulfilling all law. 


Prayer. Sugcestions: Pray for men 
in all departments of national ‘service 


earnest church-members, that at their 
various posts they may become conscious 
of a great operation of the Holy Spirit 
on. their hearts, and be in the highest 
sense Soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
Wed.—Deut. 6: 4-15. Love the Basis of Law. 

Chrysostom declared “charity [love] 
to be the. scope of all Gad’s command- 
ments,” and it is certainly the founda- 
tion of all. It is the mainspring of all 
Christian action, the proof of all Chris- 
tion profession, and the touchstone of 
all Christian work. Without it nothing 
need be ventured, for nothing will be 
done. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray that the 
relations of employers and employed 
may be influenced by the principles of 
Jesus; that opportunities may be found 
for all returned soldiers and _ sailors; 
that the kindnesses shown by many of 
the followers of Christ may help to open 
hearts to the testimony of the Gospel. 
Thurs.—Rom. 13:1-10. The Law Fulfilled. 

It has been said that “love is holiness 
spelt short.” The holy man is the man 
whose life is regulated by his love for 
his Lord, and the same priuciple domi- 
nates his actions towards his fellows. 
Love finds its felicity in another’s good. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for China, 
that in this time of upheaval she may 
be kept steady; that Japan may be wisely 
led; that the work of God.in Korea may 
receive a new impetus; for Egypt and 
the Mohammedan world; for the great 
unreached tracts of territory in North 
Africa, where once Gospel light shone 
so brilliantly but now all ts darkness. 
Fri—1 John 3: 11-18. 

Love in Deed and Truth. 

Hefe we have love in its theory, ac- 
tion, and life. Love is not mere emo- 
tionalism —that is—it gets beyond 
mere feelings. It is an active princi- 
ple, expressing itself in good deeds, 
“Its archetype is in the bosom of God; 
its example is the incarnation ending 
in the cross.” 

Prayer Succestions: Pray that to 
the men who arc wounded and crippled 
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may come a sense of the spiritual 
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wounds of humanity through sin; 
they ma 
wounde 
know his power to heal. 


Sat.—John 13 : 31-35. 
“The 













To love as Christ loved was en 
to identify a man as i 
Love is the strongest bond by which we 
can be bound together. As the Baptist’ 
made the desert echo with his to 
r tance, sO we. 
call the saints to brotherly love. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for per- 
secuted Israelites in the revolution- 
swept countries; for those returning to 
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and humility, its unselfishness and meek- | 


whose names are on the prayer lists of: 













that 
learn to love Him who was 
for our transgressions, and 


New Commandment.” | they who 


erse 11 
force. 


an apostle to 


the land of Palestine that they may see 
the hand of God in the attitude of 
Christian leaders and generals; that fore. 
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is truly a verse of 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for y 
pastors; that they may give the peop 
the saving message; for the evangel- 
istic efforts being 
rections; that care may be taken to do 
work; for the 
summer activities, that they mgy be 
more useful and powerful than ever be- 


made in so many 
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PREPARE NOW Eight Commence 
Synthetic Bible Study 
to fit yourself for more effective Christian service Enroll for —a fascinating study of 
the Scofield Course or one of the seven o' loody Bible the contents of the whole 


te Correspondence Courses. 


Perhaps never in all history was there so great a need and de- 
.mand for trained Christian workers. abie to ‘' rightly divide the 
Word of Truth.” 


ba ” says a letter recently 


mention my sermons, 
received from a Methodist minister “ that a Correspondence 

the Moody Bible institute has been of far 
greater value to me than all my Bible and theological 
work in college.” 


Another correspondent writes: “A lady last evening told 
me that she and her husband were both saved from Chris- 
tian Science by the Christian Evidences Ceurse and that 
a friend of hers had also been saved from Christian Sci- 
ence by same.” . 


“EVERY CHRISTIAN,” 


says The Sunday School Times. ‘‘ who follows faithfully the 
prescribed course is inevitably built up in the Christian fife, 
and often ted out into enlarged service. ..It is possible for 
the Bible correspondence student to be more thorough than 
the one who has the personal contact, for sometimes in a class 
room days po by before an individual student ts catled upon 
to recite. while the correspondence stu- 

dent must recite every lesson The fat- 


ter may aiso have more time for his tes- IL 
son than he woutd have it he were tak- COUPON 
ing a crowded study course in a great TO-DAY 


school * 

if you are not already enrolled as a 
Correspond student there is no 
better time to start than now. Fil! in 
and mai the accompanying coupon and 
full partic ulars concerning ail our courses 


will be sentto you The prices are very 
tow—much below. cost, and the instruction 
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Spirit-filled. Christians ‘may ‘carry with 
them fruit-bearing impressions. ; 
Sun.—1 John 2: 1-11. Love and Light. 


Love and light go hand in hand, 
Light is a fit emblem for knowledge and 

God know his will. 
Nothing can so clarify the vision as a 
Christ’s disciple. one attitude of heart to the Lord. 
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work among the Jews, etc. 
Christian direction). 


Will the Jews Return to Palestine? 





Whar saith the Scripture? What do the fews desire? Can the business Jews of America be induced to 


settie in a smali land like Palestine? Such questions are answered from month to month in 


“PRAYER AND WORK FOR ISRAEL” 


A fine magazine of 24 pages, full of interestin 


1 ion). Gives news from Jewis' 
This magazine is considered by many as the best of its class. 


You ®eed it in these days of great events. 


Price, One Dollar a Year. Sample Copies Free. 











material on Zionism, the fulfillment of prophecy, missionary 
eports especially the work of the New York Jewish Mission (under Gentile 
h missions all over the world 
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